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The foundation of the Sociometric Institute is a new 
step in the progressive recognition of sociometry as a valuable 
discipline. Its foremost function will be to stimulate socio- 
metric research in every form, to train sociometrists and to 
assist them by the allocation of funds. The function of the In- 
stitute as an agency codrdinating sociometric field-work and as 
an office of exchange for sociometric information, requires the 
continued publication of “Sociometry, A Journal of Interpersonal 
Relations,” its expansion and improvement, the publication of 
books and monographs and--last but not least--the publication of 
popularized statements for the general public in order to bring 
to its consciousness the value of sociometry. 

A large number of textbooks contain chapters on soci- 
ometry and descriptions of sociometric procedures. Courses 
in sociometry or general sociological courses in which sociom- 
etry plays an important part are already a part of the curricu- 
lum in many colleges and universities. However, a school ex- 
clusively dedicated to the teaching of sociometric disciplines is 
one of the aims of the Institute. The fact that such a school 
exists will, by itself, stimulate the standardization of socio- 
metric terminology. The training of qualified sociometrists 
able to introduce courses in sociometry in the universities from 
which they have graduated, will spread and encourage students 
to take up sociometry as a vocation and further stimulate the 
selection of sociometry as the subject of Ph.D. theses and post- 
graduate work. Moreover, the Sociometric Institute should be 
the meeting-point of all the sciences in which it partakes: psy- 
chology, sociology, cultural anthropology, biology, psychiatry 
and economics. 

It is obvious that the most important and typical task 
which faces the new Institute is to secure a highly-trained and 
efficient administrative personnel. Adequate analysis and inter- 
pretation of sociometric material is still wanting in many soci- 
ometric studies. The real situations and the actual individuals 
composing them are all too often negligibly explored. The 
premises of experiments have been poorly investigated and 
pseudo-generalizations have often been put in the place of keen 
penetration into data as they emerge. These shortcomings have 
seldom been the fault of the sociometric investigators them- 
selves, but have been due to the lack of adequate research 
funds. Many a sociometric study has fallen short of the stand- 
ard of excellence envisioned for it by its proponent because of 
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the attention which his official and bread-winning position has 
demanded of him. 

Finally, the Sociometric Institute should serve to bring 
sociometry continuously to the attention of Governmental Agen- 
cies--in fact, to act as the bridge between the sociometrist and 


the Federal Government. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE 
SOCIOMETRIC INSTITUTE 


The enthusiasm with which the foundation of the Socio- 
metric Institute has been received has been vividly expressed 
in a large number of letters from all parts of the United States. 
I have read them with great satisfaction since I am aware that 
these congratulations are at the same time directed toward 
more than a hundred sociometric researchers in the field. 

At the time when sociometry, as a theory, began to be 
formulated, the European philosophies of interhuman relations 
were purely academic, and there are valid grounds to believe 
that the experiments proposed by the sociometric theory of ac- 
tion would never have taken shape abroad. I was forced to 
turn westward with my own idea of a sociometric world, and 
the circumstance that it has found such rapid and widespread 
reception here is by no means an accident. The cultural soil 
of America, fertilized by the philosophy of pragmatism, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the work of William James, 
John Dewey and G. H. Mead, has made the growth of sociome- 
try a natural and plausible phenomenon. Thus, sociometry can 
well be called an American product, the result of American 
mentality. 

A careful reading of the letters and statements so 
gracefully placed before the scientific world in the following 
pages by some of the most distinguished social scientists of 
our generation, shows one unanimous complaint: the vast ig- 
norance of the truly vital nature of interpersonal and inter- 
group relations. The present world revolution and the new war 
have made the consequences of this ignorance plain to the man 
in the street. He was brought up with a profound respect for 
Science and with the conviction that, in the moment of crisis 
and need, it will come-to his rescue. In this present emer- 
gency, the physical and technological disciplines have not failed 
to meet his expectations, but it has not yet been shown that the 
social sciences have anything to offer--any program with which 
to counter this world crisis. And this crisis is the greatest 
the social scientists have ever had to face. 

If the social sciences have an answer to the rising cry 
of a dismembered and desparing human society, the moment 
for its disclosure is at hand. If nothing is done, the moment 
will have passed and the direction of human affairs will be 
left, as in previous crises in history, to the hit-or-miss out- 
growths of undirected, uncontrollable social forces. 
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This is not the occasion for indulgence in any one- 
sided statements. There are a number of social researches in 
progress today which are worthy of their reputations and which 
will bear fruit. Notwithstanding their value from the point of 
view of pure science, their applicability to the pressing prob- 
lems of the present is almost nil. This realistic skepticism 
has been voiced again and again by leading social scientists. 
Therefore, it is of special importance that many social scien- 
tists believe that, in sociometry, one answer has been found 
which is worthy of the widest possible public attention at this 
time. 

Sociometry is, first of all, a theory and then a method-- 
a method of how to gather the really vital facts about the inter- | 
individual relationships among people living in social groups and 
how immediately to remedy the frictions among their members 
with the minimum of effort. Its outstanding characteristic, 
since it began to make any headway, has always been that it 
focusses its attention upon actual people, not upon abstractions 
of any sort, upon actual situations, like specific homes, schools, 
factories or communities, not upon abstracted and generalized 
situations, and upon situations in the present tense, not upon 
conjectures of past or future situations. 

Another outstanding characteristic of the sociometric 
method is that the people who form the subjects of research 
are not used as guinea-pigs of some sort: it is their initiative, 
their spontaneity, their judgment and their decision which counts , 
higher than anything else in the procedures applied in their be- 
half. It is obvious that the pertinent data about the human in- 
terrelations in a group cannot be found by one participant ob- 
server with any degree of certainty. The maximum possible 
certainty is, however, secured if every member of the group 
becomes a participant observer of all the others and of him- 
self. This is about what every sociometric procedure--correct- 
ly carried out--attempts to accomplish. 

There is an enormous virtue in the direct attack which 
distinguishes sociometry. As a matter of principle, it approach- 
es every new situation in a concrete way, re-shaping its tools 
for each specific situation. What begins as something rigid be- 
cause of its specificity and concreteness, gradually turns out to 
be the most flexible and articulated method imaginable. Since 
sociometry undertakes to comprehend and measure the world as 
it is, every human dimension is accepted and integrated by it 
into human society as a whole. 

Moreover, since sociometry enters directly into all | 
types of human situations with the intent to uncover, predict and 
adjust disturbances and conflicts, it must take into consideration 
every element connected with the situations--the economic, 
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religious, cultural, biological and psychiatric factors. Thus, it 
is eager to absorb any information coming from these fields 
and to coérdinate them into its own efforts. 

The scientific premise upon which sociometry is built 
makes it unbiased--and therefore neutral--in regard to every 
type of social movement or social phenomenon. It is not in it- 
self a social movement. It has no plan to offer--at least, no 
“plan” in the sense in which this word is sometimes used--ex- 
cept to uncover the dynamic conditions of every social situation 
and to use this knowledge towards bringing about in it a better 
equilibrium. As a science it does not extend any privileges 
and it does not indulge in value-judgments. It deals objectively 
with all social situations. 

What we sociometrists deplore in this natural emergen- 
cy is that the immediate applicability of sociometry has not 
been recognized by the responsible groups which are searching 
frantically for scientifically valid social inventions. A method 
which has proved of invaluable usefulness in one hundred spe- 
cific situations may reasonably be expected to be equally use- 
ful--or more so--in one million specific situations of the same 
kind. Even as large a population as that of the United States 
consists of nothing but millions of small groups, each with a 
definite atomic structure, and each as open to direct sociometric 
attack as the hundred situations already profitably studied. The 
educational enlightenment which has without exception resulted 
in the members of every group which has to date been sociome- 
trized--an awareness of the structure of the immediate group 
to which each member belongs and his position with regard to 
it--is an important first step towards gaining mastery and con- 
trol of the invisible, subversive forces which hypnotize and be- 
fuddle the populations in every part of the world. 

Let us imagine, for a moment, what we, as a nation, 
are able to learn from sociometry. Some of the basic condi- 
tions which underlie our cultural, religious, racial and political 
frictions will become clear, and this not in a generalized and 
vague sense but in an actual, concrete sense which would lend 
itself to immediate mediation in every locality, from the small- 
est group--the pair--to a group the size, let us say, of the con- 
stituency of a member of the U.S. Senate. No sociometrist can 
predict or envision from his desk what this enormous mass of 
hitherto-undisclosed information would show or what benefits 
would result for the nation. This scheme is not like a plan the 
results of which are inherent in its premise. One thing is cer- 
tain, among others: after the experiment was made, we should 
know more about our neighbors, the true leaders in our groups 
and the genuine isolates among them, than we knew before. In 
the case of many perennial frictions up to now insoluble--such 
as the hostility between racial, religious or cultural groups-- 
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the process will stimulate the general acceptance of common 
sense solutions satisfactory to the parties opposed. Sociometry 
will prove to be the greatest imaginable propaganda for toler- 
ance. 

The magnitude of this task may seem overwhelming 
from the point of view of peacetime science programs, but many 
of the letters which I have received urge the possible applica- 
tion of sociometric methods and conclusions to the world after 
this war. Some even declare that a careful investigation of the 
composite structure of the population of the United States would 
permit valid conclusions for the major groups in the world at 
large, of which representative fractions co-exist within this 
country. This suggestion might, at first glance, seem unfeasi- 
ble. However, the world in which we are living today is so 
fantastic, the facts and figures which are put before us by our 
daily newspapers are so incredible, that a program of nation- 
wide action along these sociometric lines would not be out of ) 
proportion. Let us examine some of its basic requirements. 

We have found that the maximum group which can ef- 
ficiently be handled by one full-time sociometric worker is 
1,500 to 2,500 people. This figure may represent the entire 
population of a given village, or merely a fraction of a metro- 
politan district, the personnel of a factory or the population of 
a public school. This apparently large coverage on the part of ; 
a lone sociometric worker is the result of one of the cardinal 
sociometric principles: the sociometrist almost automatically 
finds himself with volunteer assistants sufficient to lighten his 
work greatly and increase his range of effectiveness, in propor- 
tion. Thus, in order to cover the population of the United 
States, for instance, a staff of only about 50,000 men and 
women--who would need comparatively little actual training in 
sociometry--would be necessary. The highly-trained sociome- } 
trists would be placed in charge of larger units, such as coun- 
ties, cities, etc., and perform the analytic and interpretative 
functions. When one considers that more than 1,350,000 Civil 
Service employees are needed for the total population of the 
United States, the calling to arms of several thousand men and 
women for a nationwide sociometric study is within the scope 
of realization. 

I do not consider such a program of sociometric ac- 
tion a universal social-research panacea, and the only possible 
direction of research. It is worth while to emphasize at this 
point that there are many sociometric problems which stand in 
the greatest need of study: the setting-up of controlled experi- 
ments, long-range studies--in point of both time and space-- 
and the integration of economic and sociometric procedures, to 
mention but a few, and it is obvious that all these would bene- 
fit, too, by the bringing-about of a high degree of social 
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consciousness in every group throughout the nation. Every 
member of these groups would be educated by sociometry to 
the understanding that a truly living democracy cannot be main- 
tained unless it is based upon the science of the actually- 
operating interpersonal and intergroup relations which exist and 
function below the surface of official institutions, laws, courts 
and the various cultural agencies within it. 

Thus, it does not seem to me too fantastic when I say 
that, in order to attain its goal, the Sociometric Institute would 
need funds for thousands of scholarships. In an era in which 
all figures seem to be multiplied by 1,000, the number of the 
personnel and the sum of money involved in the sociometric 
scheme seem relatively insignificant. The true, full meaning 
of sociometry will be unrealized unless it considers a world- 
wide scope. Its task cannot be accomplished in an isolated 
laboratory, remote from the living web of the social present. 

If a whole nation is involved in a conflict, one must not, in a 
scientific social program, focus upon one group and leave out 
all the others. The total fabric of human relations represented 
by the nation at large must be faced as one single objective. 


J. L. Moreno 
Chairman 


April 25, 1942 
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LETTERS 
AND 
STATEMENTS 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
The City College - Department of Psychology 
Convent Avenue and 139th Street 


The Sociometric Institute will, I believe, be something 
.to get really excited about. Dr. Moreno’s leadership in the de- 
velopment of methods of analyzing and measuring interpersonal 
relations has led to all sorts of new movements in group work, 
community study and personal therapy, and has spread far be- 
yond the bounds originally designed for it. Psychological dis- 
sertations, master’s essays and honors research projects in 
colleges are showing the rich suggestiveness and practical im- 
portance of methods of mapping social relationships and the 
dynamics of their changes. Such studies, always important in 
a complex society, have become even more important as a re- 
sult of war pressures, and in the post-war period will be a vi- 
tal aid in reallocation and readjustment procedures. Problems 
of leadership and morale will draw upon another aspect of 
Dr. Moreno’s fertile thinking, namely the analysis of spontanei- 
ty training. Psychodrama on the one hand and the reéducationa)] 
procedures of group therapy on the other hand will give oppor- 
tunity to confused or war-torn personalities to rediscover them- 
selves in the democratic process. 

To bring all this together administratively in a Socio- 
metric Institute will be of the utmost value. The one impor- 
tant thing is the establishment of a sufficiently diversified and 
sufficiently enlightened personnel to carry out democratically 
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and practically the steps envisioned by Dr. Moreno in his pub- 
lications. It is earnestly to be hoped that the Instituted can be- 
come a national lighthouse for research in interpersonal rela- 
tions. 


GARDNER MURPHY 
Chairman, Department of Psychology 
(Editor of SOCIOMETRY, 1937-40) 


April 22, 1942 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 
Bennington, Vermont 


On the occasion of the founding of the Sociometric In- 
stitute, one is reminded of the words of Alfred North Whitehead 
when he said: “The notion of the importance of pattern is as 
old as civilization. Every art is founded on the study of pat- 
tern. Also the cohesion of social systems depends on the main- 
tenance of patterns of behavior; and advances in civilization de- 
pend on the fortunate modification of such behavior patterns..... 
Mathematics is the most powerful technique for the understand- 
ing of pattern, and for the analysis of the relationships of pat- 
terns..... If civilization continues to advance, in the next two 
thousand years the overwhelming novelty in human thought will 
be the dominance of mathematical understanding.” 

Thoughtful men and women everywhere agree that we 
are desperately in need of more positive knowledge of the prin- 
ciples governing social relationships. This thesis has always 
been the subject of speculation and considerable serious thought. 
In more recent times the social sciences have devoted them- 
selves to more systematic study proceeding on the same as- 
sumptions and following the same general methods as have been 
found so productive in the other sciences. A major factor in 
the success of the latter has been their development of objec- 
tive methods for observing and recording the phenomena in ques- 
tion and drawing from them conclusions of general validity. The 
most powerful instruments in this task have been the quantitative 
and the mensurative techniques. These techniques have devel- 
oped, however, not as ends in themselves but as means toward 
understanding the phenomena in which we are interested. Like- 
wise, sociometry developed in response to the need for more 
adequate methods of study of intricate patterns of social rela- 
tionships, attitudes, and actions among people. Its methods and 
its techniques are ancillary to these ends. 
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Sociometry is the scientific study of patterns of social 
behavior. As such, it is concerned with the common core of 
all social phenomena, the interpersonal and the intergroup rela- 
tions that underly all the variety of superstructures which form 
the subject matter of the various social sciences. We can deal 
intelligently with these superstructures only if we develop posi- 
tive knowledge of the atomic social structure common to all of 
them. This is the central task of sociometry. But the nature 
of the basic atomic structure can be inferred and corroborated 
only from the variety of observations of concrete social situa- 


tions from every field--sociology, psychology, psychiatry, anthro- 


pology, economics, social work, and public opinion and adminis- 
tration. All of them have contributions to make to sociometry, 
and to all of them sociometry will contribute. In the end, only 
the application of this knowledge to human affairs can yield the 
goals we seek. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 

Chairman, Department of Sociology 
and Statistics 

(Editor of SOCIOMETRY) 


April 20, 1942 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 
Baltimore, Maryland 


April 9, 1942 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


My congratulations on this announcement of a most im- 
portant progress in sociometry. It is remarkable and very im- 
portant that such an organization should be in operation. I 
certainly appreciate your invitation to become a member of the 
Advisory Board. The mere prospect of perhaps an occasional 


getting together with so many ‘of the similarly-minded collakora- 


tors is enough of a gratification to justify serious appreciation 
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of belonging to this group. It offers, I feel, an endorsement of 
many of the lines of serious preoccupation with the science of 
man. 

If I should have to express myself on what I consider 
our common ground, this is what I congratulate you on: 

Psychology, and the science of man in its broad sig- 
nificance, has long been sabotaged by the unwillingness of Sci- 
ence to rise to the nature and range of what it has to meet, 
instead of forcing the facts of the special topic into a system 
devised largely for physics and chemistry. This is partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that social functioning has often failed to 
get its fundamentally important share of consideration. To 
have it in the form of experimental work, incidentally with de- 
velopment of methods of measurement, is a decided progress 
not only of good intention but of determined concrete work. 
Performance under the principle of operational specification 
may at last remove old habits of exclusiveness and frustration. 
We do not expect to begin with perfection but trust that scien- 
tific method will free us from unnecessary dogma without hav- 
ing to become iconoclasts. 

Nature shapes her methods and goals according to her 
means. Can we and do we share and attain nature’s way of 
balance also in our intentional work and formulated experience? 

With my best regards, 


Most sincerely yours, 


ADOLF MEYER 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Socicmetric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
Department of Anthropology 
New Haven, Connecticut 


\ April 15, 1942 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


Science is war. Its advances are victories--hard-won 
conquests of territory previously dominated by superstition and 
plausible speculation. The history of warfare and science alike 
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reveals a progressive refinement in technological arts. Increas- 
ing precision in bomb sights and listening devices is paralleled 
in science by improved methods as well as by better instru- 
ments. Accuracy of definition, rigor of logic, control of condi- 
tions, and quantification of results make their appearance in 
science after science, as each emerges from Comte’s metaphys- 
ical stage. On their part of the front, the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences have long since taken these positions by storm and 
have securely consolidated them. The wing held by disciplines 
dealing with collective or interpersonal behavior has barely 
made its initial attack. It has gained substantial ground but is 
suffering heavy counter attack. With the establishment of the 
Sociometric Institute we can rest assured that at least one im- 
portant advanced position will be held. 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE P. MURDOCK 
Chairman, Department of Anthropology 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
Central Park West at 79th Street 
New York, New York 


Sociometric techniques and the cultural-anthropological 
approach are mutually necessary if we are to make valid 
cross-cultural sociometric abstractions about the optimum com- 
position and structure of social groups and the situations with- 
in which individuals’ interpersonal functioning will reach its 
highest potential development. Sociometric techniques can 
measure and provide a basis for describing the interaction of 
individuals, in pairs or in other constellations; cultural anthro- 
pology can take these descriptions and derive from them de- 
scriptions of the cultural factors involved. For example, so- 
ciometric techniques can investigate--in a given culture--the 
optimum size and composition of a group of individuals of 
specified age, sex and status, who are to perform a given act. 
Cultural anthropology can then relate this description to the 
cultural emphases of the particular culture within which the 
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sociometric measurements were made. Together, the two dis- 
ciplines can develop abstractions by which we will be able to 
plan a world which will call for structures of social cooperation 
within which members of different cultures will be able to func- 
tion effectively. 

The most pressing problems to which this combined ap- 
proach could be directed are: (1) New solutions for the distri- 
bution of initiative between groups of different status and differ- 
ent levels of authority in the United States, in 1942, so as to 
release the full potential of the American character. Such stud- 
ies would involve analysis of neighborhood groups in different 
types of American communities, and particularly analysis of the 
functioning of the different agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility of the war effort, civilian defense, the functioning of the 
volunteer organizations, interaction within agencies which extend 
from the Federal to the local level; patterns of social organiza- 
tion in groups for which individuals have been rapidly recruited 
from many different social environments, as in defense indus- 
tries, etc. (2) Collection and organization of data upon the cul- 
turally determined patterns of interaction characteristic of Ger- 
mans, Japanese, British, Chinese, Russian, etc., to use as a 
basis for post-war planning. Studies could profitably be made 
upon the representatives of these nationalities in the United 


States. 


MARGARET MEAD 
Assistant Curator of Ethnology 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Department of Psychology 


‘Emerson Hall 
Psychological Laboratory Cambridge, Massachusetts 


April 8, 1942 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


One of the contributions of sociometry in the present 
critical time could be (and, I hope, will be) - elucidation of 
the nature of hostility. 

Why is it that for many people aggression against 
groups inside the nation comes more easily than aggression 
against groups outside the nation? A recent (unpublished) 
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survey of newspapers indicates that few editorials blame the 
Axis for our woes, whereas many blame labor, Congress, or 
the Administration. Conversations overheard are more vicious- 
ly critical of authorities in charge of American affairs than of 
authorities in charge of Axis affairs. Long-standing jealousies 
among local political, commercial, or civic groups continuously 
hamper civilian defense efforts. Hostility between religious 
groups has been known to bring to an end efforts initiated for 
their mutual protection. 

It would appear that we understand far too little the 
roots of these animosities and the reasons why (in some indi- 
viduals) they completely prevent foresight and self-protection 
against authentic danger threatening from without. 

As I see it, sociometry thus far has made its princi- 
pal contributions in the field of face-to-face relationships. Now 
is the time to include consociate, spatially separate, and much 
larger groups within its horizon of study. The intensity of 
prejudice, the sphere of hostility, the displacement of aggres- 
sion (if it is displacement) from the enemy to one’s neighbor, 
the relative strength of clique, class, national, racial, and ideo- 
logical memberships: these are some of the problems that cry 
out for solution in a world at war, and in a world where social 
science should already be laying plans for reconstruction. 

With best wishes for the new Institute, 


Sincerely yours, 


GORDON W. ALLPORT 
Chairman, Department of Psychology 


Dr. J. L. Moreno, 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
Sterling Hall 


March 31, 1942 


Dear Moreno: 


I have a number of friends in social work and psychia- 
try who are still skeptical about the therapeutic aspects of soci- 
ometry, and I want to assure them that I speak only from the 
standpoint which I can defend as an expert. The greater the 
number of experts you can get to commit themselves as ex- 
perts, the better the prospects of general acceptance. -A body 
of experts who reinforce each other give an impression of 
greater solidarity than a motley array of undisciplined well- 
wishers. 

My interest in sociometry issues directly from my in- 
terest in the study of small groups. Ever since my first ac- 
quaintance with the work of Simmel, Wiese, Cooley, Mead, and 
others, I have been convinced that the devotion of many sociolo- 
gists to the study of “society” in the large, or worse still, to 
“culture,” that utterly unwieldy entity, may be a serious mis- 
take. Why? Because the focus on larger “wholes” oftentimes 
begs the question as to whether or not they are “wholes,” and 
because the interpersonal relations out of which the web of so- 
ciety is ceaselessly woven, and on which cultural patterns ap- 
pear, is frequently ignored. If the hypothesis that personality 
and society are functionally interdependent is to be accepted, 
we must show precisely how this interdependence comes about 
and continues. The work being done by the sociometrists, 
therefore, seems to me of the highest sociological importance. 
Mark, I speak as a sociological specialist, not as a psychia- 
trist, psychologist, or social worker. With regard to the rela- 
tions of sociometry with these latter specialisms, I have no 
justifiable opinion, but I think that I can speak for the variety 
of sociology represented by a substantial contingent of profes- 
sionals in that field the world over. 


Cordially yours, 


HOWARD BECKER 
Chairman, Department of Sociology 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
College of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
Minneapolis 


April 26, 1942 
Dear Dr. Moreno: 


Since civilian morale is of fundamental importanee in 
a total war, it seems to me that the techniques of sociometric 
research provide tools with which a democratic people may 
freely conduct investigations into the bases of morale. 1 as- 
sume that we agree that frank facing of the facts of the rise 
and fall of the fortunes of war is a characteristic of our free 
institutions. The integrity of fact collection and interpretation 
of human behavior depends upon unhampered and uncensoned in- 
quiry into its various manifestations. We need objective de- 
scriptions of civilian behavior to be able to understand motives. 
Agreement and concensus in the democratic process of the for- 
mation of public opinion in support of our government and our 
armed forces rests upon honesty in facing the facts of losses 
and defeats as well as in facing the facts of success and victo- 
ry, and in trying to foresee the responsibilities that will come 
with victory. All along the line of these unfolding experiences 
we need sociometric research to be able to verify the steps 
that have been taken toward failure or success of our efforts 
to attain specific goals. This process of verification provides 
the objectivity essential to good mental hygiene, stable morale 
and consistent behavior. Many of the social forces underlying 
morale emanate from patterns of individual behavior in friend- 
ship clusters to be revealed and described by sociometric tech- 
niques. Thus we may get at the factors that make for commun- 
ity stability, group elasticity and resiliency. Techniques for 
the measurement of public opinion bring out into the open those 
latent patterns of collective behavior which often supply the dy- 
namic element in persistent pressure toward the achievement 
of desired goals. No totalitarian state would for one moment 
dare to use such free and open procedures of self-analysis. The 
fact that we can take it is evident from the trends in public 
opinion measured in the public opinion polls. Sociometry is 
probably now only in its rough beginnings. It holds great prom- 
ise as a device by which a free people may become aware of 
its means used to approach ends-in-view. The appraisal of 
means by objective methods contributes to the solution or 
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understanding of the valuation problem which has plagued every 
culture at all times and in all places. 


Sincerely yours, 

F. STUART CHAPIN, Professor of Sociology 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
Director, School of Social Work 


VASSAR COLLEGE 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Department of Economics and Sociology 


April 21, 1942 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I am glad to hear that you are starting your Sociomet- 
ric Institute. I hada talk with Miss Rose Cologne not long ago 
and she was very much impressed by the usefulness of the 
sociometric method in solving a long-standing problem in one 
of her groups. It is concrete instances of this sort which give 
testimony to the value of the method. 

There is no reason why sociometric techniques should 
not be used with other types of analysis of social interaction 
and with the study of the philosophy of group leadership. Cer- 
tainly the techniques bearing upon group work are among the 
most practical applications of sociology in these difficult times. 
We must devote ourselves to the studies which promise actual 
results in the management of our human relations. Therefore, 
I am sure that the scientific world will welcome your impor- 
tant step in this direction. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 
Chairman, Department of Economics 
and Sociology 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Washington, D.C. 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Service 


April 24, 1942 


Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


Sociometry has for some years seemed to me a prom- 
ising scientific movement. In order to fulfill this promise 
more completely, it needs a broader base of research findings. 
I welcome the formation of the Sociometric Institute particular- 
ly because I hope it will provide additional impetus in this di- 
rection. 

In these days most psychological and sociological re- 
searchers are bending their efforts toward contributing to the 
war effort. Investigations of the conditions which contribute to 
national morale very properly concern them. Sociometry can 
be a fruitful source of information in this area. We do not 
know, for example, the degree to which good morale is depend- 
ent upon public events and their manner of dissemination, etc., 
as compared with private events whose significance is largely 
dependent upon interpersonal relations. We suspect that morale 
is in any case very largely a function of interpersonal rela- 
tions, but we do not know what sorts of relationships are most 
critical for what sorts of groups. 

Such, I hope, will be some of the problems the attack 
on which will be facilitated by the application of sociometric 
techniques and insights. Because I am confident that it will, I 
congratulate you on the occasion of its foundation. 


Most cordially yours, 
THEODORE NEWCOMB 


Social Psychologist 
University of Michigan 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
Office of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 

April 7, 1942 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I hasten to reply to yours of March 23. I have just 
come back from a field trip, dealing largely with the research 
into Indian Personality Development, which this organization is 
developing in cooperation with the University of Chicago. In 
canvassing the project and in planning it in a number of tribal 
areas, in consultation with Dr. Laura Thompson, the Codrdina- 
tor of the Project, I found that we were continuously using your 
concepts, and even methods. You will, I think, be interested 
to know that this study of Indian personality has been made into 
an international Indian project, through action by the Internation- 
al Institute of the Indian. It is a subject that I have been an- 
xious to discuss with you, but it would be more important if 
Dr. Thompson and you could have a talk. She, I may mention, 
has worked upon problems of interpersonal relations in Oceania 
and in Germany as well as here. 

Of course, I shall be glad to serve on your Advisory 
Board. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN COLLIER 
Commissioner for Indian Affairs 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Director of Extension Work 
Washington, D.C. 


April 16, 1942 


The growth of science has been closely related to the 
development of measurement. The isolation and definition of 
units which can be observed and measured and the development 
and refinement of techniques of measurement are important 
steps forward in the social sciences. Such attempts in the 
fields of economics and psychology have already demonstrated 
their value. I am glad to note that the similar development in 
sociology is reaching another milestone in its growth. There- 
fore, I welcome the establishment of the Sociometric Institute. 
It is especially heartening to learn that you plan for close inte- 
gration between the efforts of the Institute and those of uni- 
versities and research agencies. As I have observed the growth 
of sociometry there is now a real need for a development of 
priorities in the problems to be isolated and especially for a 
development of an understanding of the significance of the rela- 
tionships which are measured and studied. I think the value of 
the work which has already been done can be greatly enhanced 
if these next steps can soon be given further attention. There- 
fore, I wish the new Institute every success. 


M. L. WILSON 
Director of Extension Work 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Washington, D.C. 


The value of sociometric analysis and description in- 
heres chiefly in its capacity to reveal patterns and differences 
in dynamic relationships. Until its use has gone far enough to 
establish patterns it cannot reveal very many meaningful differ- 
ences. The question may, therefore, be legitimately asked 
whether its use has gone this far. It should be pointed out 
that it does not start from scratch. All may not agree with 
Moreno that there is a “sociogenic law.” All will agree that 
social analyses do start with a knowledge that human associa- 
tion and mutuality are universal phenomena and that dynamic 
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patterns of associations and relationships are a necessary and 
universal part of human existence. A major task of sociology 
is to observe carefully, describe vividly, and analyze critically 
these patterns of dynamic relationships. As Moreno says, “it 
seems like an unsurmountable task,” but “the methods and tech- 
niques gained in the course of investigation will be universal.” 
He did not say that the patterns of relationships will be uni- 
versal but that the “methods and techniques” will be. 

Sociometry is not merely the art of making and num- 
bering circles and drawing a meshwork of lines between them. 
It is a method of making and revealing patterns of dynamic re- 
lationships. By repetitive use in studying the same communi- 
ties it can and does reveal the evolution of integration and dis- 
integration of groups. Furthermore, it may easily be possible 
that it will reveal causal sequences among the elements or 
components of integration and disintegration. ! 


CARL C. TAYLOR, Head 
Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND CORPS AREA 
Office of the Signal Officer 
Governors Island, N.Y. 


April 7, 1942 


Sociometry should be of interest to anyone who has 
dealings with groups--whether it be in the business office, in 
industry, in summer camps, in educational institutions, or in 
political organizations. It is one of the few methods which 
will yield valid results in terms of attitude. By its use, the 
local politician can clarify his situation, the executive can 
understand the human elements in his office or plant, the head 
of a.camp, whether it be a military camp or a summer vaca- 
tion camp, can determine the points and lines of influence as a 
basis for the development of !eadership and guidance programs. 
It is not only one of the most useful but one of the most 


lFrom a discussion of the sociometric approach at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Society, Chicaao, Decerter, 
1940, 
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striking methods developed by sociology, and it will increase in 
importance. 


ALBERT J. MURPHY 
Civilian Training Administrator 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Washington, D.C. 


April 9, 1942 
Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I am very glad to learn that a Sociometric Institute _ 
has been established and that arrangements have been made to 
create fellowships for research in sociometry in a large num- 
ber of colleges and universities. Inasmuch as a lack of funds 
for reseurch has been a factor seriously retarding the develop- 
ment of the social sciences, it is encouraging to learn that the 
Institute will be in a position to give financial assistance to 
graduate students in the field of sociometry. 

It happens that the research projects on which I have 
been engaged recently are not in the field of sociometry, as I 
understand its scope. Doubtless you are aware that a substan- 
tial amount of research employing sociometric techniques has 
been done by Dr. Charles P. Loomis during the years that he 
has been associated with the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare. 

I am especially interested in the possible applications 
of sociometric techniques to analyses of leadership and the role 
of leaders in the formation of public opinion. The recent re- 
search of Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld in this field may be cited as 
an example of such applications of sociometric methods. Analy- 
ses of interpersonal relationships may contribute much to our 
knowledge of the dynamics of public opinion. 


Sincerely yours, 


RAYMOND F. SLETTO 

Senior Social Science Analyst, 

Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Welfare 
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OFFICE OF RADIO RESEARCH 
Under the Auspices of the Columbia University 
Council for Research in Social Sciences 
15 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York City 


April 25, 1942 
Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I am delighted to hear that you will be able to set up 
the Sociometric Institute. 

I think that at this moment such a project has a spe- 
cial function. The traditional methods of public opinion re- 
search on which many of us have worked during the past twen- 
ty years are now not only well developed but also well recog- 
nized. Wherever they fit into the war effort they are used, and 
ample funds are available for the application of well-established 
procedures. 

This is the time when we have to develop new ideas in 
order to avoid things becoming mere routine. The problem of 
how public opinion is being formed will be of paramount impor- 
tance. The réle of interpersonal relations as compared with 
formal media of communication; the réle of influences exer- 
cised at present in comparison with biographical and cultural 
factors--all these topics can properly fall in the domain of a 
sociometric institute. 

We have repeatedly studied people’s job-hunting exper- 
iences, partly with special groups and partly in the setting of 
a whole community (Millville, New Jersey). It can safely be 
said that personal contacts are the most important source of 
jobs. In a community there are real networks along which 
news about available jobs is passed on. Anyone who is outside 
such a network has a much smaller chance to get a job. Even 
in a booming labor market such as we have now, these chan- 
nels along which the jobs flow are very much worth investigat- 
ing, because there are still good and bad jobs; it would be very 
interesting, for instance, to study the important question of how 
government jobs are given out. The WPB is full of business 
people because the head of it is a businessman and jobs are 
passed along the lines of his personal contacts. The head of 
the OFF is a university man, and as a result down to the last 
little research clerk a university person has a better chance 
than someone who got his training in business research. 

The second great area where we started to study inter- 
personal relations was in connection with political campaigns. 

It seems that propaganda comes into a community in two steps: 
it reaches directly what one might call “opinion leaders” or 
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“diffusion agents,” and from them it passes on to the rest of 
the population by personal contacts. We collected considerable 
data in 1940, but much more work should be done. The role 
of personal contacts in opinion formation might be very differ- 
ent in local and in nationwide elections. During the war we 
are not so much concerned with elections proper as with the 
more informal <,)proval and disapproval of Government meas- 
ures. Obviously, here again the rdle of rumors, personal in- 
fluences and so on should be studied in great detail. Specifi- 
cally, the following question should be kept in mind: If we say 
that a man’s socio-economic position co-determines his opin- 
ion, we have to investigate how position is transformed into 
opinion. The process probably consists in a few people in a 
group being more aware of the group interests than the rest 
are; they articulate the group position and transmit it to the 
others. 

The third area where we have been concerned with 
what might be called sociometric procedures, is the field of 
merchandizing. What makes people buy and how fashions are 
formed has been studied in many fields. Why does a certain 
book become a best seller? Why does a movie become a 
flop? These are baffling problems and only a few answers are 
known so far, perhaps because the flow of reactions from one 
person to another has not really been studied. One might, for 
instance, take a number of people who have bought a best sell- 
er and trace their decision from person to person by going 
back one step farther each time to those people who have ad- 
vised the others. In general, however, the methods to be ap- 
plied in the merchandising field and in the political field will 
be rather similar. 

Let me extend to you my best wishes for your success; 
do call on me whenever you think I can be of help. 


Cordially yours, 


PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 
Director 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Division of Social Studies 


April 8, 1942 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I heard with interest of the opening of the Sociometric 
Institute. 

It seems to me that the scientific study of interperson- 
al relations is basic to the development of sociology. The 
sociometric test, as outlined by you, has pointed the way to the 
development of measures of verbal responses that give promise 
of having a reliable relationship to implicit behavior and the 
inner tensions. Experimentation with the sociometric test, sup- 
plemented by hypotheses concerning the dynamics of behavior, 
has given me a much deeper insight into social interaction, so- 
cial status, and social adjustment than I had before that time. 

I am pleased to be connected with the sociometric movement 
because of its scientific promise. 

With best wishes for your continued success and hap- 
piness. 


Sincerely yours, 


LESLIE DAY ZELENY 
Chairman, Division of Social Studies 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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Department of Home Economics 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


The sociometric procedure affords certain definite val- 
ues to both the investigator and the participants, which is: not 
true of research work in general. 

For the investigator the procedure corrects, amplifies, 
confirms, and extends the insights of his intuitive judgments 
about the inside organization of the group, i-e., the psycho- 
social network. With this information he has a feeling of cer- 
tainty which in turn gives him courage to proceed in making 
group assignments because his authority is backed by facts 
much as a weather forecaster gains confidence in his predic- 


tions. 


For the participants, the procedures provide an oppor- 
tunity to work in a situation where there is likely to be less 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
School of Education 
State College, Pennsylvania 


April 20, 1942 


tension in their interpersonal relationships. It is also possible 

to create situations in which the interpersonal relationships 
themselves become therapeutic by increasing the ability of in- 
dividuals in the group to adjust to other people. This procedure 
is also helpful in developing an awareness of the structure of 


the group. 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


I 
Sincerely yours, ‘ 
1 
ROSE COLOGNE 
Assistant Professor, 
Home Economics Education 
[ 


RURAL SETTLEMENT INSTITUTE 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


April 14, 1942 
Dear Dr. Moreno: 


Up to recently I have made relatively little use of 
sociometry in its stricter sense, but I realized some time ago 
the need for a more exact method of research applicable to 
problems of interpersonal relationships. Thus, my acquaintance 
with sociometry met a predisposition on my part to accept and 
use it--even in the re-formulation of my previous research 
findings. 

In my experiments with rural cooperative group-forma- 
tion, which I am conducting as director of the Rural Settlement 
Institute, I find sociometry of great help. As a technique, it 
offers practically no difficulties at all; it is probably the quick- 
est way to record a given structure. But it appears to me 
that sociometry is not merely another tool for research, for, 
if applied in the early stages of group-formation, it tends to 
stimulate the processes it helps, at the same time, to investi- 


gate. 
Cordially, 


HEINRICH INFELD 
Director 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


JEWISH BOARD OF GUARDIANS 
Central Office: 228 East 19th Street 
New York, New York 


April 17, 1942 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I am glad to learn of the establishment of the Socio- 
metric Institute to further the theoretical concepts and practi- 
cal application of sociometry which has been your particular 
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contribution to our knowledge of group relations. Sociometry 
has always appeared to me to be an outstanding contribution to 
our understanding of the dynamics of interpersonal relations in 
group situations. It is for this reason that further research 
and exploration in this field I feel to be of particular impor- 
tance. 

The new Institute should prove to be a significant con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the nature of human relations. 

With all best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN SLAWSON 
Executive Director 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 

Sociometric Institute 

101 Park Avenue 

New York, New York Ps 


Federal Security Agency 
SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 
Washington, D.C. 


April 7, 1942 


Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I think it is fine that a Sociometric Institute has been 
established and I congratulate you on the fulfillment of what I 
know is one of your fondest dreams. At the present time noth- 
ing is more imperative than the spreading of the very consid- 
erable knowledge that we already have on interpersonal rela- 
tions, as well as further research in the field. 

In reviewing your book, “Who Shall Survive?” I be- 
came intensely interested in the practical approach to the 
problems of interpersonal relationships. It seems to me to 
fill a great gap in our psychological and psychiatric methods. 
No one can be really understood except in terms of his rela- 
tionships with others, but it is a difficult matter to get at 
these relationships objectively. We usually have to content 
ourselves with what we can deduce from the statements of the 
patient and his relatives, thus doubling the chances of error. 
The sociometric method is a long step forward in helping to 
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align the disciplines of social and individual psychology. 
With my best wishes to you in this and all your other 
undertakings, I am 


Very sincerely, 


WINIFRED RICHMOND 
Chief Psychologist 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
in the City of New York 
Department of Psychology 


April 14, 1942 
Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I was much interested to hear of the establishment of 
the Sociometric Institute. Needless to say, I send my best 
wishes for the success of the enterprise. 

I have received a great deal of stimulation from the 
sociometric concepts and have interpreted case records of 
twins, whom I have studied, in terms of “social atoms,” “ac- 
quaintance volume,” etc., and I imagine that many other work- 
ers who are interested in psychology of personality and social. 
groups are increasingly doing the same thing. Those of us 
who do, acknowledge an important debt to sociometry without 
being able to claim membership in the group who are actually 
using the sociometric techniques. 


Very sincerely yours, 
BARBARA S. BURKS 
Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 


101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
Bedford Avenue and Avenue H 
Brooklyn, New York 


Sociometric methods and procedures have a contribu- 
tion to make in bridging gaps between the ideal and the con- 
crete. On the college campus they are particularly suitable for 
use in connection with the informal activities of students groups 
and should become an integral part of creative group work with 
students. Such methods are useful not only because they pro- 
vide the guidance officer on the college campus with a detailed 
knowledge of the structure of groups and thereby of the nature 
of each student’s personal situation in the groups in which he 
is a participant, but because concrete specific knowledge allows 
the guidance officer to re-direct situations which are unwhole- 
some or restrictive in influence and in consequence to forestall 
conduct limiting or otherwise detrimental to the best interests 
of all the participants. The encouragement of wholesome emo- 
tional expansiveness--the widening of acquaintance, the breaking 
of psychological distance between individuals of different sex 
and of the same and other races--the analysis of leadership, 
the mapping of psychological networks on the campus are ex- 
amples of major problems upon which sociometric procedures 
can throw light. 


LOUISE PRICE 
Associate in Personnel 


MEDFORD AVENUE SCHOOL 
Patchogue, Long Island 


April 22, 1942 


My experience during the past three years in socio- 
metric work with class groups has convinced me that a teacher 
without the knowledge gained from sociometric testing is as 
handicapped in dealing with a classroom situation as a naviga- 
tor without the use of a compass in charting his course. 

Since the ultimate purpose of all classroom activity is 
the development and adjustment of personality, it is necessary 
to have sociometric data in order to guide group interaction in 
such a way that the needs of both the individual and the group 
are met. The sociometric position of the individual within the 
group has a definite effect upon the learning situation and the 
learning process. 
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I believe that the teacher with a knowledge of socio- 
metric work will have a broader vision of the ultimate aims 
and purposes of education and the techniques which will facili- 
tate the realization of these objectives. 


LEONA M. KERSTETTER 
Teacher, Elementary School 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


April 7, 1942 


Religious leaders, satirists, philosophers, prophets, 
historians, and novelists throughout the ages have striven to 
comprehend the dynamics of human society and of human na- 
ture. When sociology, social psychology and anthropology be- 
came separate disciplines, it appeared that the techniques of 
modern science would be enlisted in that long, historic quest, 
but by and large much that was subsequently offered as science 
in these fields was hypothetical and speculative, deductive think- 
ing based on facts insufficient to support any hypothesis. Many 
social scientists agreed with Boodin that “the chief purpose of 
striving to understand society is that we may create a better 
society.” Alas, however, the major emphasis was upon blue- 
printing a better society rather than upon the invention of meth- 
ods for assembling facts about social behavior and social rela- 
tionships. 

_Sociometry is a refreshing contrast. It is content to 
study the world as it is by scientific methods before casting 
blue-prints. It has defined its area of interest, it collects its 
facts in strict conformity with the principles of scientific re- 
search, arranges them without moralistic bias and forms its 
hypotheses without wishful thinking. That it is actually a sci- 
ence and not merely self-labeled as such is a matter of as 
much importance as its original discoveries. 


MARIA ROGERS 
(Mrs. John Rogers, Jr.) 
Secretary 
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2728 32nd Street 
Washington, D.C. 


April 18, 1941 


The sociometric test is a flexible instrument applica- 
ble to a wide variety of groups whether assembled in the lab- 
oratory for experimental purposes or observed in less formal 
surroundings. It has the advantage of measuring what individ- 
uals actually do rather than what they think they might do in 
certain situations. These are among the reasons why socio- 
metric research promises increasing insight into the attrac- 
tions and repulsions fundamental to social life. 


JOAN HENNING CRISWELL 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
The City College - Department of Psychology 
Convent Avenue and 139th Street 


April 9, 1942 
Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I consider sociometry an invaluable approach to the 
understanding of major psychological structures within a group 
and to the classification of the position of the individual. To- 
gether with the spontaneity testing it provides a clue even to 
the most subtle social and personal ramifications of the indi- 
vidual’s psychological organization. 


Sincerely, 


EUGENE L. HOROWITZ 
Instructor in Psychology 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
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THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
Pullman, Washington 


April 10, 1942 
Dear Dr. Moreno: 


Congratulations on the exciting new plans for sociomet- 
ric work. The growth and prestige of sociology should be 
heightened by the application of measurement techniques to both 
sociological and social problems. 


Yours sincerely, 


DELBERT C. MILLER 
Department of Sociology 


Dr. J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute 
101 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


April 28, 1942 
Dear Dr. Moreno: 


I am sorry to be so slow in answering your letter of 
April 5 announcing the new Sociometric Institute. I have been 
watching your work with a great deal of interest and take this 
opportunity of congratulating you on a mighty significant piece 
of work. 

Since assuming administrative responsibility here and 
because of the tremendous problems of organizing and financ- 
ing a new school I have been so preoccupied that I have been 
unable to give any time or thought to research matters. 

The organization of the Sociometric Institute repre- 
sents a logical development of the work undertaken by you and 
your associates. I consider this the growing point, not only in 
the social sciences but in the applied field where developments 
must await careful research from the point of view of sociome- 
try. 


Cordially yours, 


W. I. NEWSTETTER 
Dean 


| 
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MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
Oxford, Ohio 
Department of Sociology 


The practical arts undoubtedly preceded science and 
probably furnished the raw material out of which science 
emerged. Certainly the historical record shows constant cross- 
fertilization and reciprocal interdependence between science, 
science-based technics, and the useful arts. The sole justifica- 
tion for “pure” science is the faith that the knowledge thus 
gained will eventually be applicable to the solution of problems 
which face mankind. In general, this faith has been confirmed 
repeatedly during the last century and a half, but the record 
will show that scientific progress has been most rapid in those 
fields where science has been used to solve pressing practical 
problems. Often a practical appliance or common-sense obser- 
vation or judgment becomes the stimulus for developing a sci- 
entific instrument or principle. 

One of the greatest handicaps to the development of 
sociology as a natural science has been the wide separation 
between its theories and the utilitarian activities of everyday 
life. This has resulted in giving its “problems” a nebulous, 
verbalistic quality in marked contrast to the vital practical im- 
portance which, in general, has characterized the researches 
and scientific problems of the physical and biological sciences. 
The priest, the politician, and the publicist have continued 
their bungling attempts to deal with social problems without 
the benefit of science, while social scientists have struggled in 
wordy combat over “problems” that are meaningless in the 
framework of natural science. Large sections of the “litera- 
ture” of social “science” are but slight improvement over the 
scholastic quibbles of the twelfth century. 

I often have envied my biological and physical science 
friends as I see them dealing with sensible data, classifying . 
and manipulating their materials with nicety and precision--and 
getting meaningful results. There is something essentially 
vacuous about most of what passes for sociology, a pretentious 
juggling of verbal symbols, the referents of which are frequent- 
ly quite obscure or nonexistent. Demographic, ecological, and 
economic studies are somewhat less disappointing because one 
usually knows the referents. However, the over-all statistical 
picture often seems quite far removed from the essential 
object-matter of the social sciences which I conceive to be hu- 
man beings interacting individually and in groups. Such a con- 
ception would seem to give social scientists a body of data as 
concrete and sensible as frogs and oxides. Why then have the 
social sciences failed to become respectable natural sciences? 
I think the answer is to be found in what I elsewhere have 
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called the “disease of language.” Man has been deafened and 
blinded in his study of man by the thundrous brilliance of his 
own verbosity--by his habit of making fine phrases and reify- 
ing abstruse abstractions, by his failure to see that social phe- 
nomena are merely a subclass of natural phenomena--to be ob- 
served, classified, and manipulated as other scientists deal 
with their data. Man is neither holy, wicked, or peculiar: he 
merely is--and so can be studied. 

Such considerations early drove me to what was then, 
I fear, a rather naive behaviorism and an emphasis upon tech- 
nology as a conditioner and determiner of cultural phenomena. 
This provided me with a rationale for sociology as natural sci- 
ence: observation of objects acting and being acted upon; pre- 
dictive generalizations; modification of conditions under which 
the objects interact so as_ to test the predictive generaliza- 
tions; recording of the data in time-series which must serve 
as a validating procedure when the variables cannot be manipu- 
lated. This is much more concrete than the endless talk about 
consciousness, drives, instincts, motives, needs, causes, de- 
sires, wishes, attitudes, collective representations, folkways, 
mores, nature vs. nurture, euthenic and dysgenic selection, val- 
ues, purposes, goals, etc. 

It is this general point of view which makes sociome- 
try and psychodrama especially interesting. If one takes soci- 
ometry at its etymological face value, there is nothing new 
about it. The idea of measuring social phenomena goes back 
at least to Graunt and Siissmilch. However, “something new 
has been added” by sociometry. It provides a method of ob- 
serving social phenomena in situ, so to say, under conditions 
that can be varied within determinate limits, with the resultant 
behavior open to observation, while the subjects are left in 
their “normal” social interrelations. The difference between 
this procedure and the older techniques of mere uncontrolled 
observation, questionnaire studies, interviewing, psychoanalyz- 
ing, etc., valuable and scientifically productive as they often 
have been (but also often pseudo-scientific), is as great as the 
difference between modern physiological research and the old 
methods of inferring physiological facts from post mortem dis- 
section, or of studying human physiology by plant and animal 
analogies. 

One of the reasons why sociometry has been so produc- 
tive and why it promises more in the future, is because it is 
immediately useful. Being useful, it avoids the fictitious flavor 
of most so-called “sociological experiments.” It enables us to 
solve immediately important and pressing problems regarding 
the organization and functioning of social groups. From such 
basic brute-fact data, we may go on to make scientific general- 
izations about the anatomy and physiology of societal structures. 
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A second reason for its success and promise is that it 
deals with concrete observable data, with small social systems, 


the necessity for which L. J. Henderson has so long and so con- 


vincingly contended. Thus, it escapes the vagueness and verbal- 
ly confused generality which obfuscates so much so-called soci- 
ological research. Chemists seldom deal with more than a few 
variables at a time; genetics is helpless when more than two 
or three genes are involved; and the problem of Three Bodies 
is not only unsolved but unsolvable. Since all scientific facts 
are thus strictly approximations, it is obvious that no science 
will accumulate many very dependable facts except by keeping 
its “taken” systems as simple as possible. No chemist can 
give even a qualitative analysis, to say nothing of quantitative 
analysis, of a mixture of a dozen common compounds taken at 
random from the shelf. It would be nice to know all about com- 
plicated social systems but it is safe to say that we never 
shall know very much about them until we have mastered the 
structure and functioning of simple systems. Then our more 
inclusive generalizations, which always must be more or less 
inferential, can be derived, tested, and revised from what we 
veritably do know about simple, observable, manipulatable so- 
cial systems. You get no Periodic Law, no Germ Theory, no 
Newtonian or Einsteinian generalizations, until millions of ob- 
servations and experiments on simple systems have provided 
the raw, hard, crude, brute scientific facts which make possi- 
ble these creative flights into universal predictive generaliza- 
tion--the golden goal of all natural science. Thus it has been, 
still is, and ever shall be in the physical and biological sci- 
ences; thus must it also be in the social sciences. 

What has been said about sociometry applies equally 
to psychodrama, and this is their significance. They provide 
methods of dealing with social phenomena that enable us to 
solve immediate pressing problems better than is possible 
(more accurately, which is impossible) by uninformed common 
sense. Astronomy was dammed and sired by the needs of 
surveying and navigation; biology, by medicine; chemistry and 
physics, by the practical arts. Sociology is at long last begin- 
ning to learn by their example. 

Sociometry and psychodrama are merely phases of a 
development that has been going on for half a century. They 
are off to a better start than was the case with psychoanalysis 
and psychometry because they are taking advantage of all that 
has been learned about the social conditioning, the groupal na- 
ture of human nature, the réle of cultural factors in determin- 
ing human behavior. Criminology, psychoanalysis, “mental” 
testing, etc., are beginning to learn these things--but they have 
had to learn it the hard way, failing to realize that the most 
significant thing about human behavior is not biology, geography, 
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racial archetypes, mysterious “mental” and “emotional” entities, 
but the simple facts of interpersonal symbolic behavior--inter- 
action. 

This is also the most significant thing about biological 
and physical systems, as even biologists, chemists, and physi- 
cists are now beginning to learn, both from their own research- 
es and the criticisms of social scientists. Beginning with sim- 
ple systems, they had to go a long way before they came up 
against the dead-end fact of interaction and the nondiscreteness 
of physical and biological phenomena. Social scientists began 
with the concept of interaction, and hence relativity, and there- 
fore were able to show the fallacies of the physicists and biolo- 
gists when they essayed to speak “scientifically” (from their 
simple-system fund of knowledge) about social phenomena, about 
which they knew little more than the man on the street. To a 
great extent, this is still the case. However, social scientists 
are beginning to see how that they will never create much use- 
ful social science knowledge until they study their simple sys- 
tems as long and intensively as physical and biological scien- 
tists have studied theirs. When social and physico-biological 
scientists understand the relations between these two basic con- 
cepts, interaction-relativity and simple systems, they can under- 
stand each other and make their work mutually helpful. 

Sociometry and psychodrama, then, are best conceived 
as part of the natural science development of the social sci- 
ences. Starting with the basic concept of interaction, we are 
now forced to apply the methods of dealing with simple sys- 
tems as other sciences which started with simple systems are 
now forced to apply the concepts of interaction and relativity, 
which always were implicit, of course, in many of the insolu- 
ble problems of the physical and biological sciences, e.g., the 
Three Bodies problem (probably just as true of Two Bodies) 
and the Nature vs. Nurture fool’s puzzle. Along with this goes 
the growing demand that sociological research shall contribute 
to the solution of practical problems--shall be immediately use- 
ful. Insofar as we answer this demand, sociology will grow in 
* the power, prestige, and perfection of its methods and results. 
The rural sociologists, such studies as Burgess et al. on 
parole, Burgess and Cottrell on marriage, Shaw on delinquen- 
cy, Mayo and Whitehead on industrial sociology, the work of 
social workers and community organizers, Dodd on rural hy- 
giene, Chapin on socio-economic status and insight, D. C. Miller 
and L. D. Zeleny on morale, and the knowledge of intra- 
institutional organization and personal therapy made possible by 
sociometry and psychodrama, are all part of the modern devel- 
opment which is rapidly transforming a verbal armchair sociol- 
ogy into a practical, useful, effective natural science. 
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Given another fifty years of such development, a body 
of concrete factual materials will have been accumulated which 
may make possible the formulation of such inferential universal 
predictive generalizations as were produced by Newton, Dalton, 
Darwin, Pasteur, Curie, and Einstein in their fields. 

I predict sociometry and psychodrama will have an im- 
portant place in the history of sociology as it will be written 
in the year 2000. 


READ BAIN 
Chairman, Department of Sociology 
(Editor, American Sociological Review) 
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RANGE OF LOCALE 
OF SOCIOMETRIC RESEARCHES 


COMMUNITIES 
Type Locale Researcher(s) Date 
Resettlement Mitterndorf, Austria Moreno, J. L. 1916-1917 
Community 
Ashwood, S.C. Loomis-Davidson 1936-1939 
Cumberland Farms, Ala. 1936-1939 
Cumberland Homesteads, Tenn. 1936-1939 
3 Dyess, Ark. 1936-1939 
Penderlea, N.C. 1936-1939 
Ropesville Farms, Tex. 1936-1939 
Skyline Farms, Ala. 1936-1939 
os A Village near Heightstown, N.J. Wolman 1936-1937 
Primitive’ An Indian Village, N.M Loomis-Leonard 1937-1938 
Community 
El Cerrito, N.M. Loomis 1939-1940 
Irrigation- 
Reclamation 
Community Klamath Falls, Calif.-Ore. Loomis-Davidson 1936-1939 
Rural Com- 
munity A Village near Bennington, Vt. Lundberg & Associates 1936-1937 
Tortugas, N.M. Loomis-Davidson 1937-1938 
South Holland, Ill. 1938-1939 
Neighborhood of Bosque Farms, 
N.M. 1936-1939 
Neighborhood of Cumberland 
Homesteads, Tenn. 1936-1939 
Dragalevtsky (near Sofia), 
Bulgaria Sanders 1937-1938 
Neighborhood of Bennington, Vt. Lundberg 1939- 
3 Oklahoma Counties Sewell 1940-1941 
Urban Com- 
munity Horowitz, E. L. & 1939- 
RE 
. New Orleans, La. Miller 1941-1942 
Self-Help Com- 
munity Center Svuuthwest Community Center, 
Wichita, Kan Cologne 1941-1942 
Community De- 
fense Commit- 
tee Local Defense Committee, 
Patton Township, Penna. Cologne 1942 
Closed Com- 
munity Babies’ Hospital, Mitterndorf, 
Austria Moreno, J. L. 1917-1918 
ij Norfolk Prison Colony, 
Norfolk, Mass. Moreno, J. L. 1931 
Sing Sing Prison 1931 
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Type 


Closed Com- 
munity 


Type 


University or 
College 


School 


COMMUNITIES 
(Continued) 


Locale 


New York State Training School 
for Girls, Hudson, N.Y. 
Wayne County Training School, 
Northville, Mich. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

Beacon Hill, Beacon, N.Y. 

Westfield State Farms, 
Bedford, N.Y. 

Cedar Knolls School, 
Hawthorne, N.Y. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. 

Reception Center for Conscien- 
tious Objectors, Indiana 

CCC Camp at Branchville, N.Y. 


Researcher(s) 


Moreno-Jennings 
Kephart 

Richmond 

Moreno & Associates 
Solby-Roberts 

Bcr-den 
Hagan-Herriott 

West 


Murphy Albert 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Locale 


Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

State Teachers Culle,e, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

Stanford University 

Stevens Junior College for 
Women, Columbia, Mo. 

Stanford University 

Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, Ill. 

University of Toronto 

De Pauw University 

University of Illinois 

Oklahoma A. & M. College 

University of New Hampshire 

State College of Washington 

J. C. Smith University (Negro) 
N.C. 

University of Minnesota 

Dale Carnegie Institute, N.Y.C. 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


Brooklyn, P.S. 181 

Brooklyn, P.S. 35 

University Elementary Schools, 
Child Research Station, 
University of Iowa 

Patchogue, L.I., Medford Avenue 
School 

Toronto Public Schools 

Toronto Elementary Schools 
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Researcher (s) 


Jennings 


Zeleny & Associates 
Price 


Morfor 


Howell 

Northway & Associates 
Vreeland 

Barker 

Miller 


Kirkpatrick 
Franz 
Bintz 


Moreno-Jennings 
Criswell 
Lewin-Lippitt 
Kerstetter & Assoc. 


Northway 
Loeb 


Date 


1932-1938 
1935 
1936 

1936- 
1939 
1939 

1940- 

1940- 


1941 


Date 


1938- 


1939- 
1933-1937 


1930-1932 


1939-1941. 


1940- 
1939- 
1941- 
1941 
1941-1942 
1941-1942 
1941-1942 


1941-1942 
1942 
1939 
1941 


1931-1932 
1936-1938 
1938 
1939-1942 


1941-1942 
1940-1942 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


(Continued) 


Type Locale 


Public School University Elementary Schools, 
~ University of Michigan 


” New York City Public Schools 


Kindergartens & 
Nursery Schools Plymouth Institute, Brooklyn 
Grosvenor Settlement House, 
New York City 


School of Individual Development, 


5 Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Long Island 
= Brooklyn, P.S. 181 
9 Brooklyn, P.S. 35 
Vassar College, Department of 
Child Study 


University of Toronto Nursery 
School 


Boarding Schools Riverdale Country Day School 
Boys’ Boarding School, Toronto 
” Girls’ Boarding School, Toronto 


Summer Camps Camp for Girls, near Toronto 
Camp Fuller (for Boys), 
Wakefield, R.I. 
Camp Wawokiye (for Boys), 
5 near Cleveland, O. 


Camp for Boys and Girls, near 


- Toronto Northway & Assoc. 
Training School 
for Nurses St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. Richmond 
FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 
Type Locale Researcher(s) 
College Sorority Stevens Junior College for 
Women, Columbia, Mo. Price 
University 
Sorority Stanford University 
4 University of Toronto Northway & Assoc. 
. De Pauw University Vreeland 
University 
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Researcher (s) 


Bronfenbrenner 
Sorbin 


Moreno, J. L. 


Moreno-Jennings 
Criswell 


Infeld, M., & 
Moreno, F. B. 


Northway & Assoc. 


Stockton 
Northway 


Northway 


Johnson 


Newstetter, Feldstein 


& Newcomb 


Date 


1941- 
1942- 
1928 
1929 
1929-1931 
1931-1932 
1935-1936 


Projected 


1941 
1932-1933 
1941-1942 
1941-1942 

1938 


1939 


1929-1933 


Proposed 


1936 


Date 


1930-1932 


1933-1937 
1940-1941 
1941 


1941 
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RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS 


Locale 


Trinity Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Researcher 


Stockton 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


Locale 
Burdine’s, Miami. Fla. 
ADDENDA 
Rural Com- 
munity Spencer, N.Y. 
3 Agricultural Communities 
Closed Com- Children’s and Adolescent’s 
munity Ward, Psychiatric Division, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York, 


Summer Camp A Summer Camp for Boys 


Researcher 


Moller 


Kauffman 
Brunner 


Jenkins-Curran 


Hunt-Solomon 


1936 
1936 


1940 
1941 


SOCIOMETRIC RESEARCHES IN PROGRESS 


Name and Title 
(or Department) Affiliation 
Arensberg, Conrad M. Brooklyn College 


Chairman, Dept. of 
Anthropology & Sociology 


Barker, Roger S. University of Dlinois 


Dept. of Education 

Becker, Howard University of Wisconsin 
Prof. of Sociology 

Bintz, Miriam Merrill Palmer School 
Chapple, Elliot Harvard University 
Dept. of Anthropology 

Cole, Ruth State Teachers College, 
Division of Social St. Cloud, Minn. 
Studies 

Cologne, Rose Pennsylvania State College 
Ass’t. Prof. of 

Home Economics 

Education 


Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. Cornell University (with 
Prof. of Sociology College of Agriculture 
Experimental Station) 


Criswell, Joan Henning Social Security Board, 


Junior Research Tech- Washington, D.C. 
nician 

Davidson, Dwight M., Jr. U.S. Department of 
Bureau of Agricultural Agriculture 

Economics 

Dichter, Ernst Stanley Getchell Advertis- 
Dir. of Psychological ing Agency, New York 
Research City 

Gerth, H. H. University of Wisconsin 
Ass’t. Prof. of 

Sociology 

Goodale, Ruth Patchogue, L.I. Public 
P.S. Teacher Schools 

Horowitz, Eugene L. College of the City of 
Instr. of Psychology New York 

Horowitz, Ruth E. Teachers College, 


Ph.D. Candidate Columbia University 


Type of Research 


Interaction of Individuals 


Attraction between Strangers 
and Acquaintances 


Processes of Secularization 


Constellations of Families 
and Small Groups 


Interaction of Individuals 


Structure of Third Grade 
Groups 


Organization of Community 
Center, Wichita, Kan. 
Organization of Community 
Defense Committee, 
Patton Township, Penna. 


Rural Community Structure 


Saturation Point in Mixed 
Ethnic Groups 


Resettlement 


Tests of Value of Advertise- 
ments on Psychodramatic 


Stage 
Analysis of Magazine Arti- 
cles 


Structure of Public School 
Classes 


Dynamics of the Racial 
Saturation Point 


Size of Acquaintance Volume 
in Different Age-Levels 
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Name and Title 
(or Department) 


Howell, Charles E. 
Dept. of Social Sciences 


Infeld, Heinrich 
Dir. of Research 


Infeld, Meta & 
Moreno, Florence B. 


Jennings, Helen H. 
Ph.D. Candidate 

Kerstetter, Leona M. 
P.S. Teacher 


Kirkpatrick, Clifford 
Prof. of Sociology 


Kowalsky, Jack 
H.S. Teacher and 
Guidance Counselor 


Lazarsfeld, Paul F. 
Prof. of Psychology 
Leonard, Olen S. 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 


Loeb, Nora 
Ph.D. Candidate 


Loomis, Charles P. 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 


Lundberg, George A. 
Prof. of Sociology 


Meyer, Henry J. 
Instr. of Sociology 


Miller, Delbert C. 
Instr. of Sociology 


Mintz, Alexander 
Prof. of Psychology 


Moreno, J. L. 
Chairman 


Myers, Robert C. 
Dept. of Sociology 


Northway, Mary L. 
Lecturer in Psychology 


Peltz, Esther 
P.S. Teacher 


Affiliation 
Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Rural Settlement Institute, 
New York City 


Vassar College, Depart- 
ment of Child Study 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Patchogue, L.L, 
Public Schools 


University of Minnesota 


Elizabeth, N.J., Public 
Schools 


Columbia University 
Office. of Radio Research 


U.S. Department of 
of Agriculture 
University of Toronto 


U S. Department of 
Agriculture 


Bennington College 


State College of Washing- 
ton 


State College of Washing- 
ton 


College of the City of 
New York 
Sociometric Institute 


University of Wisconsin 


University of Toronto 


Patchogue, L.I., Public 
Schools 
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Type of Research 


Leadership 


Resettlement 
Cooperatives 
National Minority Groups 


Emotional Expansiveness 
in a Nursery School 


Social Atom, 
Personality Structure 


Handicapped School Children 
Courtship of Students 


Social Structure of High 
School Sophomores 


Interpersonal Relations in 
Public Opinion 


Primitive Communities 


Elementary Schools 


Resettlement 
Family Studies in Primitive 
Communities 


Advanced Study of Communi- 
ties in Vermont 


Sociometry of Morale 


Measurement of National 
Morale 


Sociometric Analysis of 
Attitudes 


Standardization of Socio- 
metric Terminology 
Sociography of a Boom Town 


Summer Camps 
Public Schools 
Women’s Fraternities 
Nursery Schools 


Handicapped School Children 
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Name and Title 
(or Department) 
Richardson, F. L. W., Jr. 


Sargent, Joseph 
Executive Assistant 


Sewell, William H. 
Prof. of Sociology 


Sondin, Adolph 


Toeman, Zerka 
Ass’t. to the Director 


Vreeland, Francis McL. 
Dept. of Sociology 


Weeks, H. Ashley 
Ass’t. Prof. of Sociology 


Williams, Beatrice 
Division of Social Studies 


Zeleny, Leslie D. 
Chairman, Division 
of Social Studies 


Harvard Business School 
Psychodramatic Institute, 


Affiliation 
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SOCIOMETRIC CONFERENCE ON 
NATIONAL AND POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


September 26th and 27th, 1942 


A special meeting of leaders in the social sciences, 
together with representatives of various Federal agencies, is to 
be held at the Sociometric Institute on June 27th, to lay the 
groundwork for a Sociometric Conference on National and Post- 
War Problems which will take place in September. This pre- 
liminary gathering will appoint committees to organize the 
Conference, plan the program, assemble exhibits, etc., and name 
the chairmen of the various sections of the Conference. 

The Conference will be held on Sunday, September 
6th, and Monday, September 7th, in the auditorium of the 
Sociometric Institute, 101 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
will mark the official opening of the Institute. The purpose of 
the Conference will be to present the policies, methods and 
remedies developed by sociometry for war and post-war prob- 
lems in human interrelations. The various sections will be 
headed by leaders in the fields of sociology, psychiatry, public 
opinion, psychological warfare, cultural anthropology and eco- 
nomics--all in their relationships to sociometric aims. 

All those who desire to present a paper at the Confer- 
ence are invited to submit a synopsis of their papers to Helen 
H. Jennings at the Sociometric Institute not later than July 15th. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR VALIDATING 
INTERVIEWING METHODS IN 
READER RESEARCH 


Herbert C. Ludeke 
Ruth A. Inglis 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


I 


The term “reader research” has come to be associat- 
ed with a particular kind of investigation of the reading habits 
of newspaper and periodical readers. This type of investiga- 
tion makes use of an interviewing technique (or some variation) 
in which Dr. George Gallup! pioneered. Although the layman 
usually associates Gallup with polls of public opinion, these 
polls have no direct connection with the “Gallup technique” in 
reader research. 

The purpose of reader research interviewing is to de- 
termine objectively what a particular (and carefully selected) 
sample of individuals has seen and read in a given issue of a 
periodical. Their pooled reading performances constitute what 
is commonly called the “reader traffic” for the magazine issue. 
From a “reader traffic” report an editor can find out what pro- 
portion of those interviewed saw or read part or read all of 
each item contained in the issue. 

Essentially the method used in interviewing the indi- 
vidual is for the interviewer to take the respondent through the 
publication page by page to secure a record of what he recalls 
having seen and read prior to the interview. This is the es- 
sence of the procedure, although there are variations in the de- 
tails. Sometimes only items of a certain minimum size are in- 
cluded in the record. Sometimes only editorial matter is taken 
excluding any advertisements, and so on. It is usual to include 
some measure of how much of a given item was read such as 
“read most” or “read all.” Finally, there are variations in 


IGallup, George H., "An Objective Method for Determining 
Reader Interest in the Content of a Newspaper,” Doctoral Disserta- 
tion, State University of lowa, 1928. 
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the degree of spontaneous response expected from the person 
interviewed. 

Certain basic questions continue to arise to plague the 
researcher in this field. Can people as individuals or as 
groups recall their reading experience correctly? To what ex- 
tent do they forget? To what extent are they misled by ma- 
terials which only resembles what they have actually seen and 
read? Do they report to the best of their ability, or are they 
inclined to report in a manner which they believe is the one 
expected of them, or in a manner which they believe puts their 
intellect in a more favorable light? Unlike the pre-election 
polls there is no standard by which the practical accuracy of 
the reader research data can be measured. 

It would be desirable to be able to compare the actual 
observed reading performance of a group of people with their 
reported performance, under conditions comparable with that 
encountered in the field. On this point students of the subject 
have long agreed. The stumbling block has always been ways 
and means. Various proposals have been made from time to 
time and always discarded on the ground that one or more of 
the following essential requirements could not be met: 


1. The observer must be able to identify which items the 
subject looks at or reads. 

2. The subject must not be aware that he is being observed. 

3. The subject's entire reading performance in the issue 
in question must be included in the observational proc- 
ess. 

4, Sufficient time must be allowed for respondents to be 
exposed to enough reading material to provide a memory 
load roughly equivalent to the one encountered in the 
normal interviewing situation. 


5. Respondents should not represent too limited a group; 
i.e., students, prison inmates, etc. 


These conditions must hold for the following rea- 
sons: 


1, The readino performance observed must stand for the ac- 
tual reading performance, or basis of comparison. Since 
the observed performance is the standard by which the 
accuracy of the reported performance is judged, any er- 
ror in the former would appear as a spurious error in 
the latter. 


Since in actual practice a reader traffic interview 
takes place without previous warning, the respondent 
has no opportunity to make any special effort to 
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impress upon his memory what he sees and reads. There- 
fore, any condition likely to provide such an incentive 
in the test must be avoided. 


3. If the subject is allowed to read unobserved, there 
would be no check on the accuracy of his reports of 
items either read or not read while unobserved. 


4, In practice the respondent is asked to report on an is- 
sue which ordinarily has been in his possession several 
days and in which he could have read or observed some 
60 or 70 items. While the average is undoubtedly less 
than this, the memory load to be carried is probably 
considerable. 

5. Insofar as the special classes selected are unrepresen- 
tative of respondents interviewed in practice they are 
obviously undesirable. 


In an attempt to meet these requirements for a sound 
validating technique we arranged the following experiment. A 
laboratory was set up where subjects could read and be ob- 
served. This laboratory consisted of a rectangular room fur- 
nished with a comfortable reading chair and a 300-watt direct- 
indirect floor lamp to illuminate the reading material. The 
reading chair was placed close to one corner of the room fac- 
ing out at a 45° angle and fastened to the floor in that position. 
On either side of the reading chair simulated windows were in- 
stalled in the adjacent walls. These windows were similar in 
appearance to those frequently seen in store displays--such as 
in the model room exhibits in furniture departments. They 
consisted of a sash of two exposed panes of mirror glass, a 
window shade, a valance board, and draperies. In each simu- 
lated window one pane of mirror glass was what is known as a 
“one-way-vision mirror,” such as is used in psychological clin- 
ics. 

This special mirror has every appearance of being a 
normal mirror when viewed from the well-lighted reading room, 
but permits light to pass through it. Consequently, a person 
placed behind the window and looking through the special pane 
is able to observe anything that occurs in the reading room 
within the angle of his vision. The observer, however, cannot 
be seen so long as there is no illumination on the observer’s 
side of the “mirror.” 

To provide the necessary darkened space for the ob- 
servers who were to be stationed behind these windows, an ex- 
tra set of walls was built forming a hollow shell around the two 
Sides of the reading room containing the observation windows. 
The windows were so placed with relation to the reading chair 
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that the observers would have a clear view not only of the read- 
er’s eyes, but of the reading material itself. Enough light 
comes through the “mirror” so that the recording forms were 
completely visible to the observers. Within the enclosure, 
small recording stands were built at each window for the use 

of the observers. 

The reading material selected for this experiment con- 
sisted of a specially prepared issue of The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal which was secured sufficiently in advance of its release to 
the public so that the entire experiment could be completed be- 
fore its “on sale” day. In this way we were assured that no 
unobserved reading could occur in this issue until after the ex- 


periment had ended. The special preparation of the issue con- 
sisted of numbering the items and of masking out with opaque 
gray paper all advertising matter.2 Also masked were a few 
editorial items which were so situated that the observers would 
have had difficulty in determining which of two items was being 
read or examined by the subject. A total of 59 items of edi- 
torial content remained, giving a thoroughly representative range 
of material both as to content type and lineage. 
Since the experiment involved a publication principally 

of interest to women, only ae | were selected as subjects. A 
total of 48 composed the sample. 

; ‘ The women were asked to codperate in a study of fa- 

tigue--specifically a study of reading fatigue. It was explained 

| that this would be done by testing the eyes’ ability to make cer- 
tain adjustments before and after the subject had spent a speci- 
fied time in perusing a magazine. The true purpose of the ex- 

periment was, of course, not revealed at any time. 

Each subject, upon arrival at the laboratory, was giv- 

[ en a test for “eye condition.” A Keystone telebinocular instru- 
\ ment designed for use in industrial visual safety tests was used 
for this purpose. With it the subject was asked to view a 

series of slides through a fixed set of binoculars and to report 
the position, prominence, direction, etc., of objects observed 
on the slides. It is in no way an unpleasant experience and at 
the same time can be plausibly associated with a test of “eye 
| condition.” 


2The subjects readily accepted the explanation that in or- 
der to have something new and interesting for them to read, we se- 
i cured a prepublication issue in which it was necessary to cover up 
the advertisements. 


| 3This is a larger base than may be immediately apparent 
since each subject was exposed to 59 items which yielded 2832 op- 
portunities to observe reading behavior. 
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Following the initial eye-test, the subject was taken 
into the reading room, casually given the prepared copy of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal with the request that she spend the next 
hour and thirty minutes “using her eyes” on the reading matter. 
She was told that she could use her time as she chose, reading 
what interested her or merely looking through the magazine as 
her fancy dictated. Seated in the reading room with the subject 
was a “hostess” at a small desk located at the end of the room 
farthest from the reading chair. Her presence was considered 
desirable for several reasons. It offset any uneasiness on the 
part of the subject at being “alone in an unfamiliar room.” It 
seemed fairer to the subject not to “spy” upon her while under 
the impression that she was alone--possibly only ointment to 
our slightly guilty consciences! It offset any tendency on the 
part of the subject to nap or to occupy her time in ways other 
than reading or perusing the publication. The hostess, however, 
was as unobtrusive as possible. She busied herself with paper 
work at her desk and only by turning her head to one side 
could she bring the subject into her line of vision. 

With the subject settled in the reading chair and the 
observers stationed at their posts behind the transparent mir- 
rors, the actual experiment began. The observers recorded 
their data on specially prepared forms which provided for the 
following observations about each item: 


1. Could have seen. 
2. Stopped and looked. 
3. Read some. 

4. Read all. 


These were defined as follows: “Could have seen” means that 
the subject had been exposed to the item but the action was not 
sufficiently deliberate for the observer to feel sure that the sub- 
ject had received a conscious impression of it. This will be 
discussed again later. 

“Stopped and looked” means that the subject was ob- 
served to deliberately stop and look at some portion of the 
item, whether or not anything was read. 

“Read some” means that the subject was observed to 
read some portion, however much or little, of the main body 
of text. Reading of titles subtitles or legends under illustrations 
was not counted as reading in any form, but merely as 
“Stopped and looked.” 

“Read all” means that the subject was observed to read 
from the beginning to the end of the main body of text. Start- 
ing at an intermediate point and reading to the end, followed by 
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reading from the beginning to the same intermediate point, and 
any variation of this procedure was counted as “Read all” so 
long as all of the main body of text was covered in the reading. 
When one hour and thirty minutes had elapsed, the hos- 
tess administered the final “eye-test” with the telebinocular, 
thus completing the first or observational phase of the experi- 
ment with that subject. 

The second or “reader traffic” phase involved inter- 
viewing the same laboratory subjects, using a variation of the 
Gallup interviewing technique. The subjects, of course, did not 

expect to be interviewed and had no opportunity ¢@,prepare for 
r it. In interviewing the respondent the definitions of the terms 
“Seeing,” “Reading some,” and “Reading all,” in which they 
were to report their recalled reading behavior, corresponded 
with the definition of the terms “Stopped and looked,” “Read 
r, some,” and “Read all” given the observers. 
| ‘ These interviews took place from twenty-four hours to 
fourteen days after the laboratory observation. Five interview- 
ers were trained in the interviewing technique before actual in- 
terviewing started. All had had previous interviewing experi- 
ence of some kind, but none in this particular technique. Gen- 
j erally speaking they were of the type readily available in large 

cities to any research organization. These five interviewers 
} were told that the subjects they were to interview had previous- 
ly taken part in a reading fatigue experiment, but none knew 
that the subjects’ actual reading had been observed. In fact, 
none of the interviewers had ever seen the laboratory and they 
were aware of its existence only as a place where reading fa- 
tigue could be studied. ; 

The subject was told that as a by-product of our “fa- 

tigue” study we wanted to know what items of content are seen 
.- and read during the first hour and a half that a reader is ex- 
b- posed to an issue of a magazine. The great majority of the 
interviews took place in the subject’s home but a few were con- 
ducted in our offices. This completed the “reader traffic” 


phase. 
II 
The first requirement of our experiment was that the 
ns observers “must be able to identify which items the subject 
looks at or reads.” Their ability* to do this plays a most 
d Sour observers were college graduates with general research 


training. Much of the success of the experiment is due to the pains- 
taking work of Nancy D'Amico, Margaret Eppler, Catherine Naysmith, 
and Charlotte Pancoast, and to the hostess, Mrs. Mary Shinkle. 
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important part in judging the validity of the data emerging from 
the experiment. Definite difficulties were encountered by the 
observers and the method of handling them will be explained be- 
fore going on to a discussion of results. In the first place, in 
spite of the generally high level of competence attained by the 
observers, certain types of behavior of the subjects defied pre- 
cise classification. This had been anticipated and provided for 
on the recording forms. The chief difficulty arose when the 
subject ran through certain pages so rapidly (riffling) that the 
observers could merely say that the subject “Could have seen” 
the items contained on those pages. They were, however, not 
certain. Furthermore, there were other instances where the 
observers admittedly were not sure of what they were observ- 
ing; i.e., whether the action should be classed as “Read some” 
or merely “Stopped and looked,” etc. Occasionally the two ob- 
servers did not agree on what they observed; both were certain 
of their own interpretation, but their interpretations differed. 

All cases of this kind were completely removed from 
the tabulations.5 Not only was the observational data of this 
character removed, but also the corresponding reports of the 
subject in the interview were eliminated. Thus both records 
contained only strictly comparable data, and every item used 
was one on which both the observers were in complete agree- 
ment and on which’ the respondent gave a definite report. A 
total of 491 item-reports had to be removed for these causes, 
which is approximately 17% of the 2832 total item-reports (48 
subjects x 59 items). 

With this explanation of the types of observational 
data which had to be removed, we can now examine the proba- 
ble accuracy of the remaining or “useable” observational data. 
Its accuracy obviously hinges on the ability of the observers 
accurately to note the subjects’ behavior. The observers’ abil- 
ity to do this was determined in a separate test in which a 
trained subject read according to a pre-arranged pattern. The 
pattern was impressed upon this subject’s mind by repeated 
drill. In addition, aid was provided in the form of small faint- 
ly discernible symbols on the reading matter itself. This pat- 
tern was as complicated as any encountered in the main exper- 
iment. The reading matter was the same as that used in the 
larger study. Pairs of observers were required to view this 
trained subject under conditions identical to that under which 
they would later have to observe. No observer was aware of 


STwo additional cases had to be discarded because the inter- 
viewer failed to secure answers from the respondent regarding them. 
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the pattern which the subject would follow and none could see 
the small symbols on the reading matter. Under these condi- 
tions and considering only the “useable” data previously de- 
scribed, the accuracy of the data zeported by any pair of ob- 
servers ranged from 96% to 98%. 

We can, therefore, consider two sets of data. On the 
one hand, we have the percentage of subjects upon whose ac- 
tions the observers agreed and about which each was certain 
who “Stopped and looked,” “Read some,” and “Read all” of a 
given item of editorial content. And, on the other hand, we 
have the percentage of these same subjects who reported “See- 
ing,” “Reading some,” and “Reading all” of the same item. 
This affords us a basis of comparison and allows us to deter- 
mine whether or not the performances reported by the respond- 
ents differ from their observed performances. 


Reported reading behavior did not differ materially 
from actual reading behavior. The following tables offer no 
evidence that, for the conditions of this experiment, reported 
reading performance differs significantly from observed read- 
ing performance. For each of the major classes of editorial 
content in tables 1A, 1B, and 1C the value of d (the critical 
limit of the difference, at the .99 probability level) is greater 
than the actual difference between the observed and the re- 
ported percentages. This holds also for each of the three 
types of reading action. ; 

It will be clear to anyone familiar with typical reader 
traffic records that the reading behavior revealed in these ta- 
bles is lighter than that customarily found. This obviously is 
due to the one hour and thirty minute time limit placed upon 
the subjects. Nevertheless the strain upon the subject’s mem- 
ory was roughly equivalent to that which prevails in the normal 
field interview since the respondents in the experiment had to 
remember what they had not seen and read as well as what 
they did see and read. 


Sar) the errors occurred on two unusual items consisting of 
pictures with captions but without other text. In such items it is 
difficult for the observers to determine whether the subjects are 
reading the captions or studying the pictures. We suggest that, in 
tg this technique, great care be exercised in handling such 

ems, 
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Table 1 


OBSERVED AND REPORTED READING BEHAVIOR IN PRE- 
PUBLICATION COPY OF DECEMBER 1941 LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL ARRANGED BY CONTENT 


A Type of Action: SEEING 
Base Number Observed Reported Difference d 

Item Class®) of Actions) % % % fc) 
All Items 2341 67.02 64.63 2.39 3.74 
Fiction 309 82.20 72.82 9.38 10.32 
Service 751 69.51 72.57 3.06 6.71 
General Inter- 

est Articles 1101 64.03 60.58 3.45 5.55 
Miscellaneous 180 48.89 42.22 6.67 13.55 
B Type of Action: READING SOME 
All Items 2341 33.40 31.74 1.66 3.74 
Fiction 309 22.33 22.33 0.00 10.32 
Service 751 33.56 34.09 0.53 6.71 
General Inter- 

est Articles 1101 37.42 34.42 3.00 5.55 
Miscellaneous 180 27.22 21.67 §.55 13.55 
Cc Type of Action: READING ALL 
All Items 2341 18.28 21.96 3.68 3.74 
Fiction 309 11.97 14.56 2.59 10.32 
Service 751 16.91 21.70 4.79 6.71 
General Inter- 

est Articles 1101 21.44 25.52 4.08 5.55 
Miscellaneous 180 15.56 13.89 1.67 13.55 


(a)tioyd H. Hall Editorial Analysis Bureau definitions. 


(b) "Base Number of Actions” consists of the total number of actions 
of useable reading behavior observed or reported. An action may be "posi- 


tive": i.e., saw, or it may be "negative"; i.e., did not see. 
(c)ys ing simplified formula, d= 129 \/ for the critical lim- 
2 


it of the difference, at the .99 probability level, between percentages from 
different samples as suggested by Wilks, Public Opinion Quarterly, June 1940, 


page 336, Because the correlations between the measures for individual items 
were not high, we felt justified in using the formula for uncorrelated data. 
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The degree of accuracy with which any one individual 
was able to report his reading performance should not be con- 


IV 


fused with the accuracy of the group records. 


extent. 


validity of the results. 


The accuracy of the individual types is, however, inter- 
esting. Are certain types of respondents more accurate in 
their reports than other types? In a small sample, analysis of 
variance methods can be used to explore this question if the 
sample is properly designed. The sample, in this case, was 
arranged to facilitate the use of such methods in determining 
the difference in accuracy attributable to any one of four per- 
sonal characteristics of the respondent; namely, age, years of 
formal education, economic level, and frequency of Journal read- 


The percentage 
of correct decisions made by the average individual was on a 
somewhat lower order than the above tables seem to indicate. 
However, the errors of the individuals compensated to a large 
This compensation of errors is inherent in the proba- 
bility theory and, while it helps to explain, does not affect the 


ing. The sample was distributed in this fashion. 


AGE, ECONOMIC LEVEL, EDUCATION, AND FREQUENCY WITH 
WHICH THEY USUALLY READ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Table 2 


BY 


DISTRIBUTION OF 48 SUBJECTS USED IN THE EXPERIMENT 


Not 
Regular Journal Readers || Regular Journal Readers 
Education Education 
Economic|| High School} College High School} College 
Age Level and Less | and More and Less | and More || Total 
20 High 1 1 1 1 
to Medium 1 1 1 1 12 
29 Low 1 1 1 1 
30 | High 1 1 1 1 
to Medium Z 1 1 1 12 
39 Low 1 1 1 1 
40 | High 1 1 1 1 
to | Medium 1 1 1 1 12 
49 | Low 1 1 1 1 
50 | High 1 1 1 1 
to | Medium 1 1 1 1 12 
~ _59 | Low 1 1 1 1 
Total 12 12 12 12 48 
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For each subject a single accuracy measure was com- 
puted for each of the three types of reported behavior, “See- 
ing,” “Reading some,” and “Reading all.” This accuracy meas- 
ure consisted of the difference between the reported and the ob- 
served score for that person. For example, if the subject was 
observed to have seen (stopped and looked at) 60% of the items 
and she reported having seen 55% of the items, the accuracy 
measure is the difference between these two figures or 5%. 
Such differences were computed for each subject for each of 
the three types of_action and used as a criterion score in a 
variance analysis. 

Tables 3A, 3B, and 3C show that the obtained value of 
F does not exceed the expected value of F on the 1% level for 
any one of the fuur respondent characteristics of age, education, 
economic level or regularity of reading the publication, and ex- 
ceeds it only on the 5% level for the age characteristic with 
regard to “Seeing.” (See Table 3A). We must conclude that 
the observed differences in the accuracy scores of these groups 
could have been due to chance alone. Stated differently, we can 
say that there is no evidence in this experiment which would 
allow us to conclude that any one of these factors affected the 
accuracy of the behavior reports of the subjects. 


The procedure used in this experiment seems to have 
certain definite advantages over previously reported methods for 
validating interviewing techniques in reader research. It com- 
bines a relatively natural reading situation with the ability to 
make direct observations of the respondent’s entire reading per- 
formance in the publication upon which reports are to be made. 
It allows the subject enough time to peruse sufficient material 
to approximate a memory load comparable with the one encoun- 
tered in practice, and considerable latitude is possible in select- 
ing respondents of various types. 

While the conditions under which the subject reads may 
not be “normal” in the strict sense of the word, absolute “nor- 
mality” is not an essential condition. Since the reading takes 
place away from accustomed surroundings and with artificial 
time restrictions, it is perfectly possible that a person in the 


7R, A. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers, 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London, 1936, or E. F. Lindquist, 
Statistical Analysis in Educational Research, Chapter IV, Houghton 


Mifflin, New York, 1940. 
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Table 3 


THE EFFECT OF SELECTED RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
UPON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN OBSERVED AND 
REPORTED TRAFFIC 


A Type of Action: SEEING 


Unit of Measure: Differences Between Observed and Reported Traffic % 


Degrees Sum of 
of Freedom Squares Variance F 

Total 47 10438.8344 222.10 

Age 3 51.9960 17.33 13.07* 
Education 1 17.0633 17.06 13.28 
Economic Level 2 646.6300 323.32 1.41 
Reading Regularity 1 660.9484 660.95 2.92 
Interaction (Error) 40 9062.1967 226.55 

B Type of Action: READING SOME 

Total 47 3653.1758 17.73 

Age 3 148.4502 49.48 1.66 
Education 1 66.0667 66.07 1.24 
Economic Level 2 143.7277 71.86 1.14 
Reading Regularity 1 11.6667 11.67 7.03 
Interaction (rror) 40 3283.2645 82.08 

Cc Type of Actions READING ALL 

Total 47 2367.6402 50.38 

Age 3 245.8935 81.96. 1.66 
Education 1 92.5934 92.59 1.88 
Economic Level 2 6.4565 3.23 15.25 
Reading Regularity 1 52.8147 52.81 1.07 
Interaction (Error) 40 1969.8821 49.25 


"Exceeds the expected value of F on the 5% level but not on the I% level. ) 


laboratory will read either more or less than usual. This, 
however, is irrelevant, since the experiment attempts only to 
measure the ability of groups to report accurately on their 
reading behavior, however much or little they may have read. 
Actually the laboratory conditions do approach normal 
reading conditions. The reader is unaware of any observation. 
There is no apparatus in view, and no mechanical sounds to 
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disturb. The reading room is furnished in a “home-like” man- 
ner with rugs, a comfortable chair, good light, pictures, con- 
sole table and flowers. The reader is perfectly free to read, 
skim, or look at whatever is desired, and to skip the things 
which do not interest. And these things may be done in any 
order and without restricting the position of the publication or 
of the reader. 

The method should prove useful in exploring a number 
of problems in the field of interviewing. The most obvious one 
is testing the ability of individual interviewers. It should have 
rather general application in testing various methods of inter- 
viewing. For example, it should be possible to evaluate the 
worth of allowing the respondent to recite his reading perfor- 
mance unprompted by the interviewer as opposed to the pro- 
cedure of having the interviewer secure the answers to a spe- 
cific set of questions about each item. The question of fatigue 
of the respondent in reporting on publications with a relatively 
large number of pages, and other questions related to the ac- 
curacy of items in certain positions in the issue, or possessing 
certain characteristics, could readily be examined. 

In conclusion, we wish to state emphatically that this 
experiment should not be taken as proof of the validity of all 
interviewing methods in reader research. Nor can generaliza- 
tions be made regarding the accuracy of reports secured by 
any method on types of material other than that used in this 
experiment. 

Advertising material, for example, would present a dif- 
ferent set of problems from those with which we were dealing. 
Editorial material is unique to the issue in which it appears. 
Advertisements, on the other hand, may appear not only in 
other publications, but the central theme and general layout may 
be (and often is) repeated in car cards, billboards, and even in 
hand bills, making it difficult, if not practically impossible, to 
satisfy the requirement that the subject’s entire reading per- 
formance be included in the observational process. 

Furthermore, while this experiment failed to indicate 
that accuracy in reporting reading performance was influenced 
by age, education, economic level, or regularity of reading the 
publication, it is entirely possible that a larger study might re- 
veal such influences. In addition, there may, of course, be 
characteristics affecting accuracy which are more important 
than the ones we selected. We do, however, suggest the meth- 
od as a tool with which further explorations in the field of 
reading can be facilitated. 
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INTERVIEWER—BIAS AND THE RECALL 
OF INCOMPLETELY LEARNED MATERIALS 


Frank Stanton 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Kenneth H. Baker 
Ohio State University 


The present investigation is an attempt to test three 
hypotheses. In the light of the statistical analysis to be used 
these hypotheses may be stated in the “null” form. (1) The 
bias of the interviewer has no effect in the personal interview 
when the direction of the bias is known to the interviewer and 
when the interviewer is warned against it. (2) Interviewer- 
bias has no differential effect upon the recall of incompletely 
learned material when recall is measured at different points 
on the forgetting curve. (3) It follows that there are no indi- 
vidual differences in the effect of the bias from interviewer to 
interviewer. 

In order to minimize the effects of previous acquain- 
tance and to control some other factors, nonsense material was 
used. This material consisted of a number of nonsense geo- 
metrical forms which had been previously tested for their lack 
of regemblance to anything encountered in everyday experi- 
ence.* These forms (Figure 1) were presented to several sec- 
tions of students in the course in Experimental Psychology at 
the University of Minnesota. Since it is difficult to get adult 
human subjects to cojperate in the use of nonsense material, 
the presentation of the forms was made after the following in- 
structions had been read to the class: 


"| am going to present--one at a time--a series of 
twelve symbols taken from an ancient language. This lan- 
guage was selected intentionally so that it would be 


'The figures were taken from studies by Esper, E. A.,"Stud- 
les in Linguistic Behavior Organization,” Journ, Gen. Psych., 1933, 
8, p. 352; "A Technique for the Experimental Investigation of Asso- 
Clative Interference in Artificial Linguistic Mater ial," Langua 
Monog., 1925, No. |, p. 16; and Wolfle, D. L., The Relation . 


nguistic Structure and Associative Interference in Artificial 
Linguistic Material, Language Monog., 1932, No. Il, p. 12. 
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unfamiliar to you. In order to discover whether these 
symbols convey an unconscious impression, the series will 
be presented a second time, and you will be asked to re- 
port which of the symbols are not in the same order as 
they were in the first presentation. This means that you 
will not need to do any writing until the symbols are 
presented the second time. Are there any questions?" 


Each symbol was then projected on a screen before the class 
for ten or twelve seconds. After the series of twelve symbols 
had been exposed once, slips of paper which had previously 
been distributed were used. The following instructures were 
read to the class: 


"I am going to expose the same series of symbols 
again, but some of the symbols will not be in the same or- 
der in which they appeared in the first presentation. Take 
your pencils and write 'yes' or 'no' opposite the corre- 
sponding numbers as | expose the symbols again. Write 
"yes' if the symbol shown is in the same order that it was 
when first shown. Write 'no' if the symbol is out of or- 
der. Are there any questions?" 


It is the writer’s opinion, as well as that of those who assisted 
in conducting the experiment, that these instructions succeeded 
in gaining a maximum of cotperation from the students in each 
of the classes used. Throughout each presentation, the room 
was very quiet and an intently thoughtful attitude seemed to 
persist. 
On the day following the presentation of the symbols 
appointments were made with members of the classes to be 
interviewed in the laboratory four days later. The interviews 
all occurred on the same day (Friday) of the week in which the 
presentations were made on Monday and Tuesday. A second 
interview was conducted two weeks following the first. The 
same students participated in both interviews, and there were 
no further exposures to the material other than that of the 
original exposure and that of the first interview. 

The interviewers used (three women and two men) 
were all experienced interviewers, having had at least one 
year’s experience in the conduct of market surveys and public 
opinion polls. They were asked to come to the laboratory to 
help the writer in the conduct of an experiment in the develop- 
ment of verbal concepts. They were told that they had been 
selected because part of the experiment demanded the person- 
to-person contact typical of the interviews which they had been 
in the habit of conducting. In addition, it was stated that they 
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had been asked because they had had training in maintaining a 
strictly objective and unbiased attitude in the interview situa- 
tion. The interviewers were warned that their knowledge of 
the right answer (from the “key”) might bias them in that di- 
rection, and that they must guard against allowing this to influ- 
ence the conduct of the interview so as to help the person in- 
terviewed to guess right. The interviewers were paid by the 
hour, worked in separate booths of a large room in the labora- 
tory, and were (so far as the writers were able to determine 
by questioning) unaware of the real nature of the experiment, 
Each interviewer was given a copy of the following instructions. 
These were carefully gone over with each interviewer. 


1. Members of the classes in the Psychology Laboratory have 
been exposed to a series of apparently nonsense geomet- 
ric forms under a variety of conditions Including dif- 
ferent instructions at the time of the presentation. 

The experiment is concerned with the development of con- 
cepts and language forms. 


Appointments have been made with each of the students 
who saw the original material to come to the laboratory. 


Your task is to help in the measurement of the recall 
of the figures. You have been selected because you are 
qualified by experience to conduct the personal inter- 
view. Please follow these directions carefully. 


2. The students will be sent to you by the girls at the 
door who have already been instructed as to which stu- 
dents are to be sent to each interviewer. 


3, Ask the student to sit down in the chair across the ta- 
ble from you. Say: "You have been asked to report to 
the laboratory to enable us to determine how many of 
the figures which you saw in class earlier in the week 
you remember now. | will show you a card on which two 
figures are drawn. One of them is the figure which you 
saw in class, while the other is its mirror-image. One 
of the figures is labelled "A" and the other "B". If 
you think it was "A" which you saw in class, say "A"; 
if you think it was "B" which was presented in class, 
say "B", Whenever you are not sure, you must guess be- 
cause 1 must have some sort of a judgment for each of 
the symbols. Are there any questions?” 


%. You will be given a record sheet which will take the re- 
sponses of ten subjects. Ask the student for his inl- 
tials and record his sex in the same column. Then ask 
the student if the first meeting of his class this week 
was on Monday or Tuesday and record his answer in the 
next column. 
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5. Shuffle the cards. DO THIS BEFORE YOU BEGIN WITH EACH 
SUBJECT. Present one card at a time to the subject and 
ask, "Which of these figures did you see in class?" The 
subject must guess when in doubt. Record the subject's 
response in the proper column--the one headed by the 
same number as the number on the card--and present the 
next card. 

6, The letters at the head of each column are the correct 
answers. That is, they designate which of the figures 
was actually presented in class. These letters are put 
there so that you can tell the subject his "score" in 
case the subject asks you. Do not let the subject see 
your record sheet until he is through with the inter- 
view. 

7. When you have filled a record sheet, put your name on 
the back of it and aive it to one cf the girls at the 
door. She will give you another sheet or further in- 
structions. 


In order to control errors due to position habits and 
left-right preferences as well as any “handedness” that may 
have been present in the original figures, four sets of cards 
were used in the recall situation. Two sets were the same ex- 
cept that the “key” used by the interviewer was reversed for 
each figure. Each of these two sets was duplicated by another 
set in which the position of the figures was reversed. A sam- 
ple of the four conditions under which each figure occurred is 
shown in Figure 2. 

The bias of the interviewer in this investigation was 
simply a pre-determined set as to which of each of the pairs 
of figures had actually been exposed to the classes. Since each 
interviewer had no way of knowing which of the two figures had 
been exposed, it was assumed (and later verified by question- 
ing) that his opinions in this matter must follow the “key” with 
which he was supplied. Samples of these keys appear in Fig- 
ure 3. By requiring the interviewer to shuffle the cards for 
each new subject, the cards were never presented in the same 
order. This meant that, with each response of the subject, the 
interviewer had to look at the top of the column in which the 
response was to be recorded and must thereby be reminded 
of his “bias” with respect to the “correct” response for that 
card. By using response sheets which would hold the responses 
of only ten subjects, the interviewer’s notations were never 
more than two and a half inches from the point at which his in- 
formation concerning the “correctness” of the response was re- 
corded. 
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Figure 2 


(The form shown in A of the top pair and P of the lower 
pair was exposed to the subjects. As will be seen in Fig. 
3 "A" and "6B" respectively occur on two of the keys used 
by the interviewers, while the mirror-image is given as 
the "correct" response on the other two keys. This type 
of alternation and duplication was used for each of the 
geometric forms. The above are facsimiles of the cards 
used for form No. II.) 


The “key” by which the interviewer judged the “cor- 
rectness” of the response contained six of the figures which 
had actually béen presented to the subjects. The other six fig- 
ures in each interviewer’s “key” were the mirror-images of 
figures actually exposed and so were incorrect as far as the 
subject’s experience was concerned. 

The data collected by the interviewers may be very 
simply presented. The answers of the respondents fall into two 
broad categories: (1) Those which were correct in terms of 
what had actually been presented to the classes and also correct 
in terms of the “key” with which the interviewer had been 
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supplied and (2) those which were correct in terms of what had 
actually been presented to the classes, but incorrect in terms 
of the interviewer’s “key.” Another way to state this division 
is to say that the responses may be divided into those which 
were correct and in agreement with the bias of the interviewer 
and those which were correct but in disagreement with (or in 
spite of) the bias of the interviewer. Since the responses of 
Slightly different numbers of students compose each group, the 
correct responses are expressed in percentages of the number 
of judgments made for each figure. 


Table I 


PERCENT OF CORRECT RESPONSES WHICH WERE IN 
AGREEMENT WITH AND CONTRARY TO THE BIAS 
OF THE INTERVIEWER 


Figure 
7 8 9 10 11 12 Mean 


With bias 1st 
I 81 67 70 66 74 71 49 73 81 76 69 67 170.3 I 
N N 
T Against bias T 
E 85 59 62 64 83 56 43 83 72 61 57 36 63.4 E 
R R 
V Difference V 
I -4 12 8 -2 -9 15 6-10 9 15 12 31 17.3 I 
E (The minus sign signifies differences in favor of the E 
W “against bias” group) 

2nd 2nd 
I With bias I 
N 71 69 76 64 53 78 47 56 62 67 55 66 63.7 N 
T 
E Against bias E 
R 62 56 61 56 47 61 29 48 47 58 56 44 50.1 R 
I Difference I 
E 913 15 8 6 17 18 8 15 9 10 22 12.5 E 
WwW WwW 


The (t) for the mean difference of 7.3 at the first in- 


terview is 2.24 (df = 11) which is between the 5% and 1% lev- 
el of significance. The (t) for the mean difference of 12.5 at 
the second interview is 8.74 (df = 11) which is above the 1% 
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level of significance. The probability is somewhere between 95 
and 99 in 100 that the mean of 7.3 is not drawn from a popula- 
tion of means the mean of which is zero. The probability is 
greater than 99 in 100 that the mean of 12.5 is not drawn from 
such a population of means. The fiducial limits of this mean 
at this level of significance are 4.45 to 16 95. 

An analysis of the variance of these data is somewhat 
more informative. 


Table II 
Sum of Mean 
Source of Variation | Squares df | Square; ‘“F” 
First Total 3665 23 
inter~ Between figures 2665 11 242 3.72 
view Between biases 287 1 287 4.41 
Error 713 11 65 
—_" Total 2952 23 
Sts Between figures 1881 11 171 14.25 
vi - Between biases 938 1 938 78.16 
nied Error 133 11 12 


This table demonstrates the contribution to the total variance 
made by the variation between figures--especially at the first 
interview. The value for (F) of 3.72 lies between the 5% and 
1% level of significance (df = 11 by 11). The value 4.41 is be- 
low the 5% level (df = 1. by 11) and suggests that the reason 
for the significant (t) lies in the rather considerable variation 
between the figures. For the second interview both values of 
(@) are well above the 1% level of significance. We must, there- 
fore, discard the first hypothesis. The bias of the interviewer 
does have an effect in the personal interview even when the in- 
terviewer is aware of the presence and nature of the bias and 
is warned to guard against it. 

The above analysis of variance (as well as the (t) val- 
ues calculated) indicates that the second hypothesis is also un- 
tenable. The increase in the value of (t) and (F) between the 
first and second interview shows that the effect of the bias in- 
creases as the interval between the time of learning and the 
time retention is measured increases. This conclusion is fur- 
ther substantiated by the occurrence of the negative values 
among the differences in Table I. Apparently some of the sym- 
bols had been learned so well that the bias of the interviewer 
had no effect on the nature of the responses in the interview, 
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Since the aggregate of these negative differences varies insig- 
nificantly from zero ((t) = .75; df = 3). An analysis of the 
variance of the data from this standpoint is also more helpful. 


Table III 
Source of Sum of Mean 
Variation Squares df Square| “F’ 
Total 2030 23 
With Between figures 1247 11 113 2.40 
bias Between dates 267 1 267 5.68 
Error 516 11 47 
Total 4529 23 
Against Between figures 2436 11 222 2.06 
bias Between dates 900 1 900 8.33 
Error 1193 11 108 


Both values of (F) for the “between dates” comparison 
are between the 5% and 1% levels of significance. In terms of 
the usual shape of the forgetting curve, this may mean that the 
two tests of recall were administered after the curve had begun 
to become asymptotic to the base line. It is more informative, 
perhaps, in terms of the hypothesis being tested that these two 
values are different. The “between-dates” variance is more 
significant, indicating that, not only is the effect of the inter- 
viewer-bias inversely related to retertion, but also that dis- 
agreements with the bias become less frequent as forgetting 
proceeds. Both of these conclusions are probably different 
sides of the same picture. All of these data combine, however, 
to make the second hypothesis untenable. Interviewer-bias does 
have a differential effect upon the recall of incompletely learned 
material when recall is measured at differént points on the for- 
getting curve. 

In order to test the third hypothesis the percent of re- 
sponses agreeing with the “key” which each interviewer had be- 
fore him must be determined. These percentages appear in Ta- 
ble IV. It should be remembered that six of the twelve figures 
were keyed correctly for each interviewer. The other six in 
each “key” had not been presented to the classes. 
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Table IV 


MEAN PERCENT “CORRECT” WHEN THE RESPONSES ARE 
SCORED IN TERMS OF THE BIAS OF THE INTERVIEWER 


Figures Presented Figures not Pre- 
Interviewer to Class sented to Class 
(First interview) 
A 75 52 
B 71 29 
Cc 68 30 
D 69 37 
, E 63 33 
(Second interview) 
A 71 68 
B 71 50 
69 57 
D 66 44 
E 60 37 


An analysis of the variance of these data is shown in Table V. 


Table V 
Sum of Mean 
Source of Variation Squares df Square “— 
(First interview) 
Total 3150 9 80 
Between interviewers 320 4 2.96 
Between “Exposed” 1 
and “Not Exposed” 2724 2724 100.89 
\ Error 106 4 
| (Second interview) 
Total 1312 9 
Eetween interviewers 509 4 127 3.43 
Between “Exposed” 
and “Not Exposed” 656 1 656 17.73 
; Error 147 4 


In both halves of this table the (F) values for the “Between- 
interviewers” comparisons occur well within the range of prob- 
ability which may be accounted for by chance. The third 
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hypothesis, namely, that there are not individual differences in 
the effect of the bias from interviewer to interviewer is not dis- 
proved by these data. 

The (F) of 100.89 (df = 4 by 4) is well above the 1% 
level of significance meaning that the probability is less than 1 
in 100 that the two groups of percentages in the top half of 
Table IV could have come from the same population of percent- 
ages. This is not true of the same two groups of percentages 
in the lower half of Table IV. This is probably the most spec- 
tacular demonstration of the effect of the interviewer-bias. As 
opportunity for forgetting increases, the effect of the interviewer- 
bias is to make the responses more and more in accord with 
the bias and some other criterion of correctness. 


SUMMARY 


Twelve nonsense geometric figures were presented to 
200 undergraduates. Retention was measured at four days and 
again at eighteen days after the original exposure to the materi- 
al in a personal interview in which the recognition method was 
used. The interviewers were five experienced part-time work- 
ers, and the interviewing was done in the laboratory The inter- 
viewers were biased as to the responses expected by exposing 
them to a “key” of “correct” responses. 

The conclusions which seem justified in terms of the 
data collected are: (1) The bias of the interviewer exerts some 
determining effect upon the outcome of the interview even when 
the interviewer is experienced, the direction of the bias is 
known to him, and the material has no personal or emotional 
connotation. (2) The effect of the bias is more pronounced upon 
incompletely learned or remembered material. (3) The data do 
not justify a conclusion regarding individual differences in the 
effect of the bias among experienced interviewers. 

This study contains no evidence concerning those char- 
acteristics of the interview which facilitate the effect of the in- 
terviewer-bias. It might be assumed, as hypotheses for further 
investigation, that minimal cues and errors in recording may be 
used in accounting for most of the effects herein noted. 
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EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE ON THE 
SOCIAL ATOM AT TWO TIME POINTS 


Helen H. Jennings 
Advanced School Workroom 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


SYNOPSIS 


The social atom as a sociometric concept is ex- 
amined, In the light of experimental evidence obtained 
by sociometric testing on all criteria for association 
concomitantly and placing no limit on the individual's ex- 
pression for or against participation with other persons, 
the nature of the individual's social atom is reviewed. 

A new method for studying the extent of consisten- 
cy exhibited by the social atom of the same individual at 
different periods and additional experimental findings are 
presented, The individual differences shown by the social 
atom under this analysis are discussed briefly. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the social atom may be described, in 
view of the present evidence, as a structural unit which 
is not randomly variable in its composition from one time 
to another for the same individual. 


In the early stages of development of any new science, 
many hypotheses are elaborated leading to various concepts; 
many of these fall by the wayside as research progresses. The 
purpose of this report is to examine in the light of new find- 
ings one sociometric concept which is of such wide and funda- 
mental importance to an understanding of interpersonal structure 


that it merits review: the social atom. 


“As the individual projects his emotions into the groups 
around him, and as the members of these groups in turn project 
their emotions toward him, a pattern of attractions and repul- 
sions, as projected from both sides, can be discerned on the 
threshold between individual and group. 
his ‘social atom.’”! 


IMoreno, J. L., "Foundations of Sociometry,” Sociometry, IV: 


15-35, February I941, p. 24. 
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This pattern is called 
Moreno, in this definition of the social 
atom, employs the term pattern not as descriptive of experimental 
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evidence indicating that the interrelations of a given individual 
with other persons, considered as a totality of relationships 
centering about particular individual, is patterned, but in order 
(1) to make more readily visualizable the ramified nature of 
such interrelations and (2) to draw attention to the fact that no 
individual functions with other individuals without interpersonal 
reaction having emotional components relating such individuals 
to him and him to them in some degree. The employment of 
the term threshold also obviously is not intended to carry the 
usual connotations associated with it. 

In the study of the social atom, very definite delinea- 
tions must be set in order to make it experimentally posable 
to investigate it. Such delineations Moreno has indicated.“ For 
experimental purposes, the social atom may be said to consist 
of: the individual’s interpersonal relations, whether of positive 
choice for including others in his situation or of negative choice 
for excluding others from his situation, which are disclosed 
when the possibility is given him to express preferences which 
may be used to maintain or alter his personal situation in re- 
spect to being associated with others and the interpersonal re- 
lations similarly of others in respect to him. The question of 
whether or not the social atom shows design or patterning in 
its proportions, in order to be examined, requires sociometric 
data given by the members of a population who fully express 
their reactions, whether positive or negative, towards one an- 
other on all criteria which exist for their association with one 
another. The reason for this is, of course, that if the number 
of choices to be expressed by the subjects is allotted in advance 
or given for one criterion only (e.g., five choices for living in 
the same housing unit) individual differences in extent of expres- 
sion are uniformly restricted and at the same time may be 
coerced into the allowed criterion (in order to secure certain 
associates). 

The techniques of (1) setting no limit on the individ- 
ual’s expression towards others and (2) eliciting both positive 
and negative choice reactions (3) on all criteria desired de- 
scribe the main features’ of the sociometric testing method 


2Moreno, J. L., "Sociometry in Relation to Other Social Sci- 
ences," Sociometry, 1: |! and II: 206-219, July-October 1937, 
p. 213; see also first reference in footnote 8 of this paper. 

3The complete protocal material of instructions to the sub- 
jects can be found in the experimental sourcebook of representative 
studies, now in press: Child Behavior and Development, edited by 


Roger G. Barker, Jacob S$. Kounin, and Herbert F. Wright; see the 
writer's "A Sociometric Study of Emotional and Social Expansiveness 
at the Adolescent Age Level" appearing under section on Social Be- 
havior. McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
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devised by the writer to explore the problem of individual dif- 
ferences in interpersonal relations. The experiment, made in 
1938, included a re-test under the same conditions after an in- 
terim of 8 months. The subjects were the population of the 
New York State Training School for Girls. Some of the find- 
ings from this experiment are given in Tables I, II, and III. 
They relate to the members of the test-population who were 
present for both Test I and Test II (8 months later) and living 
under like conditions in the community on both occasions; the 
findings are based on their reactions to the total population and 
the total population’s reactions to them, at both periods, on 
criteria of uniform importance to the total membership. 

Certain of the findings bearing on individual differences 
in the social atom as these were disclosed through analysis of 
the total expression by and towards the individual have been 
given in previous reports.4 For convenience of reference, how- 
ever, the correlations on choice and rejection may be inspected 
in Table I. W@iscussion of these findings and of other results 
related to them may be found in references given in footnote 4 
below. For detailed analysis of the findings and their discus- 
sion, see reference in footnote 5.) 

The findings reveal that certain aspects of interrela- 
tions are significantly correlated and other aspects are unrelat- 
ed. When the individual’s “performance” is compared with the 
mean performance of the group in all of the six aspects of 
choice expression (namely, extent of positive choice for others, 
extent of positive choice received from others, extent of posi- 
tive reciprocation, and similarly, for these three aspects of re- 
jection), comprising his social atom, the social atom is found 
to exhibit, in this sense, a variety of “patterns”; some of the 
patterns found are characteristic for isolated or near-isolated 
positions of choice-status and others are characteristic for 
leader-positions of choice-status. The patterning revealed by 
such comparison reflects a finding that the choice process op- 
erates in a particularized manner at whichever point in time 
(Test I or Test II eight months later) the psycho-social struc- 
ture of the test-population is examined. In consequence the 
composition of the individual social atoms must necessarily take 
forms compatible with the manner of operation of the choice 


4 Jennings, H. H., "Individual Differences in the Social 
Atom," Sociometry, IV: I1l: 269-277, August 1941; "Sociometry and 
Social Theory,” Vi: IV: 512-522, August 1941. 

SJennings, H. H., dissertation in process, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Table I 


CORRELATIONS ON CHOICE AND REJECTION 


Number chosen by subject and number 
choosing him: 

Same: 

Number chosen by subject and number 
reciprocating him: 

Same: 

Number choosing subject and number 
reciprocating him: 

Same: 

Number rejected by subject and number 
rejecting him: 

Same: 

Number rejected by subject and number 
mutually rejecting him: 

Same: 

Number rejecting subject and number 
mutually rejecting him: 

Same: 

Number chosen by subject and number 
rejected by subject: 

Same: 

Number choosing subject and number 
rejecting him: 

Same: 

Number chosen by subject on Test I and 
number chosen by him on Test II: 

Number choosing subject on Test I and 
number choosing him on Test II: 

Number rejected by subject on Test I and 
number rejected by him on Test II: 

Number reciprocating choice by subject on 
Test I and number reciprocating choice 
by him on Test II: 

Number reciprocating rejection (mutual 
rejection) by subject on Test I and num- 
ber reciprocating rejection by him on 
Test I: 


Test 


N. 
133 
133 


133 
133 


124° 
129 


133 
133 


127°* 
124** 


108** 
115** 


133 


133 


-30 
-12 


.43 


-70 
.67 


-001 
01 


-20 
.20 


-13 
-62 


-03 
-26 


.33 
-50 


37 
-65 
-27 


3.81 


“in calculation of the coefficient of correlation (Product-Moment), the 
unchosen individuals are omitted as they could not have reciprocations if 


they received no choices. 


*"in calculation of the coefficient of correlation, the individuals who 
do not reject are omitted as they could not have reciprocated rejections. 
Likewise, in the correlation of number rejecting the subject with number mu- 


tually rejecting him, the unre jected individuals are omitted so 


bolster the correlation. 


as not to 


| | 
| 
| | | 
3.44 | 

a 1.34 

2.2 
= 
| 
| 
= 
133 4.32 
133 8.61 
133 3.08 
«66 8.81 | 
«433 | 
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process revealed when the full sociometric expression of the 
membership is secured. Thus the social atom through this 
analysis is revealed to be more than an amorphous sum of pos- 
itive and negative inter-relationships; the character of the gen- 
eral choice process produces various forms of organization 
within particular social atoms considered as units. 


The findings just summarized from earlier reports re- 
late solely to the individual considered in terms of the group. 
The question may now be raised whether an analysis based ex- 
clusively in terms of the individual would reveal any consisten- 
cy between his social atom at one time and at a later time. 
The method used for this comparison is of primary importance; 


consequently only the positive choice aspects of the social 


atom’s composition will be under consideration in the present 
analysis in order to simplify the problem. (The negative choice 
reactions of rejection are of equal interest; for the full report, 
see reference in footnote 5.) Such an analysis may explore 
also the question of whether individual differences are very 
slight or very marked between different aspects of the choice 
process shown within the single individual’s constellation of 
inter-relations. 

In the analysis in terms of the individual, the compari- 
son, within a social atom, between the extent of choice ex- 
pressed by the subject for others and the extent of choice ex- 
pressed by others for the individual may be termed the ratio 
of expansiveness or more briefly, the individual’s Inter-Choice 
Ratio. If the number chosen by the individual exceeds the num- 
ber choosing him, the ratio will vary from 1.00 in a minus di- 
rection reflecting the degree of excess of the individual’s ex- 
pansiveness compared with the expansiveness of others for him. 
If the number chosen equals the number choosing him, the ra- 
tion is consequently 1.00, registering complete correlation be- 
tween the extent of his expansiveness towards others and that 
of others for him. If he is chosen by more individuals than he 
himself chooses, his Inter-Choice Ratio will vary in the plus 
direction, registering the proportion of excess in expansiveness 
for him compared with his expansiveness for others. The per- 
sons chosen by the individual and those choosing him may be 
entirely different persons, the comparison being simply that of 
the inter-choice exchange (between the individual and the popu- 
lation in which he is)--the extent of positive reaction by and 
towards the individual. There might be wide differences in the 
number chosen by the members of the population and wide dif- 
ferences also in the number choosing the members of the 
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population, yet there need not be wide differences in the ratio 
of inter-choice within the single individual’s constellation. Wide 
differences would appear only if there were proportionately 
great discrepancy between the number chosen by and the num- 
ber choosing the same individual. 

The test-population shows on Test I a median ratio of 
inter-choice of .84. See Table I]. The largest ratio is 3.79. 
Four subjects show a ratio of 3.00 or over and five, of 2.00- 
2.99. While the “desirability” of the individual as an associate 
may be twice or three times as great as the desirability of 
others to the individual, the ratio is not found to be many times 
as great. Also, the number of individuals who are the foci of 
choice from 2 or 3 times as many persons as they themselves 
choose is a relatively small number. On the other hand, ex- 
tremely small ratios are more frequent: 37 subjects are chos- 
en only to the extent of half as many persons as they them- 
selves choose. 

Eight months later, the test-population shows a median 
of 1.27 on Test Il. On Test II, also, the number of subjects 
who show a ratio of less than .50 has decreased from 37 to 26; 
the number who have a ratio of 2.00-2.99 has increased from 5 
to 15; and the number having a ratio of 3.00 or over has in- 
creased from 4 to 11. The mean Inter-Choice Ratio increases 
between the two tests from .99 to 1.29, and is a significant 
rise (C.R. = 2.47). The correlation between the individual’s 
ratio on the two occasions eight months apart is .46 and is sig- 


nificant at the .01 level of chance. 


It thus appears that the Inter-Choice expression within 
the social atom on one occasion correlates significantly with 
the Inter-Choice expression it shows on a later occasion and 
this Ratio may show increase from one time to a later time. 

Within the individual’s social atom, the comparison be- 
tween the extent of choice expressed by the subject for others 
and the extent of choice they in turn reciprocate for him may 
be termed his Positive Reciprocation Ratio. The individual can- 
not be reciprocated by more persons than he chooses so that 
the range of ratios of reciprocation can extend only from 0 to 
1.00. 

The findings on the ratio of positive reciprocation re- 
semble in several respects the findings on the Inter-Choice 
Ratio. In both instances the number of individuals having high 
ratios is markedly fewer than the number having very low ra- 
tios. See Table II]. Likewise the Positive Reciprocation Ratio 
on Test I and on Test II correlate at about the same point as 
the Inter-Choice Ratio on Test I and Test II: r = .42 and is 
similarly significant. But in other respects the two ratios differ. 
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Table III 

POSITIVE RECIPROCATION RATIO: ; 
NUMBER CHOSEN BY THE SUBJECT/ d 
NUMBER RECIPROCATING THE SUBJECT | e 
Test _I Test I 
1.00 2 7 o 
-90- .99 1 c 
-80- .89 4 5 c 

-70- .79 2 12 
-60- .69 8 15 
-50- .59 20 18 
-40- .49 8 13 8 
.30- .39 16 18 y 
-20- .29 27 15 j 
-10- .19 21 17 a 
-01- .09 3 1 t 
0 21 _12 
N. 133 133 n 

Median .28 -42 
Mean .33 -45 

S.D. .24 .27 t 
r -42 tl 
Zr /oz 4.97 
DAD 1.71 
h 
e 
The ratio of Positive Reciprocation shows a median of .28 for ( tl 
Test I and .42 for Test II. Whereas 50 percent of the subjects | a 
are reciprocated by less than 30 percent of their choices on A 
the first test and by little more than 40 percent of their choices’ | 0 
on the second test, only 20 percent of the subjects on Test I \ o 
(26/133) and only 11 percent (14/133) on Test II have so low | a 
an Inter-Choice Ratio as .30. Thus it appears that a greater } s 
number of individuals show a closer proportion between the ex- | Cc 
a 


tent of their own positive reactions and the extent of positive 

reactions expressed towards them than is the number of indi- a 

viduals who in their ratio of reciprocation show a similar pro- 

portion. Moreover, in contrast to the Inter-Choice Ratio ) f 

which shows a significant rise in mean from Test I to Test II, | 

the Positive Reciprocation Ratio does not show an increase be- 

tween the mean on Test I and Test II (C.R. = 1.71) which is m 

Significant at the .01 level of chance. c 
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, This first effort to explore the quantitative composi- 
tion of the social atom has revealed that the constellation of ia 
inter-relations emanating from and focussed upon the same in- 
dividual has not a wholly random and variable composition at 
one time compared with a much later time; its structure as it 
undergoes changes from one time to another is found to be sig- 
nificantly related to the proportions of its structure at a previ- 
ous time. The individual’s social atom retains a significant 
consistency in its ratio of positive reciprocation and in its inter- 

| choice ratio from one time to another eight months later. 

The more important knowledge of why the social atom 

’ shows some consistency in its structure for the same individ- 

ual at different time points requires other than sociometric re- 

search to explore: the whole personality picture of the indi- 
vidual as he is seen both by those around him and by an “ob- 
jective” investigator (i.e., one not a participant in his group) 
and similarly of the persons inter-related with him as he views it 
them are required to be explored before there is forthcoming 
some degree of insight basic to an understanding of the phe- 

nomenon. 


There is one further point which should be noted in 

this report as bearing on the concept of the social atom. In 
the present experiment (testing on all criteria concomitantly) 
the evidence on the rdéle of criteria reveals significant and high 
correlations between different criteria (e.g., living in the same 
housing unit and working in the same vocational group) in the i 
extent to which the individual reacts to other persons and in 
the extent to which other persons react to him; but the gross 
amount of reaction differs greatly from criterion to criterion. 
At the same time there is, found in almost every instance an 
overlap between the individuals reacted to by the subject from 
\ one criterion to another and at the same time almost invari- 

ably a differentiation between the individuals reacted to by the 
| subject from one criterion to another. Thus whereas certain 

criteria draw a greater amount of choice expression (positive 
| and negative) than is found on other criteria,’ the extent to 


SSee personality-behavior findings in reference aiven in 
footnote 5, 


"Studying" produced fewest reactions, and "recreation- 
leisure" the next smallest number. The latter criterion showed 
most overlap with the criterion of "living." The "undetermined" 
criterion was only occasionally employed, chiefly for functions of 
special interest, e.a., singing. The fact that the "undetermined" 
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which the individual reacts by positive choice towards others 
correlates highly between different criteria, as living and work- 
ing (r = .61, Test I; r = .70, Test ID. Similarly the extent to 
which the individual is positively reacted to by others on one 
criterion correlates highly with the extent to which he is posi- 
tively reacted to on another criterion Giving and working: 

r = .80, Test I; r = .91, Test I). The extent to which he is 
rejected also correlates acrossed such criteria “lines” (r = .77, 
Test I; r = .87, Test ID. 

Criteria for association appear to affect the psycho- 
social structure of a community (and thus its constituent social 
atoms) by the great differences in amount of inter-personal re- 
action different criteria elicit; the characteristics of the indi- 
vidual’s social atom, however, are not significantly affected by 
one or another criterion. Consequently the evidence for consid- 
ering the social atom as a total structure involving all the in- 
dividual’s relationships on all criteria is indicated. 

It will be recalled that in Moreno’s earliest definition 
of the social atom, he viewed it as consisting of the “psycho- 
logical relations of one individual to those other individuals to 
whom he is attracted or repelled and their relation to him_all 
in respect to a specific criterion (as living in proximity).” 
This concept of the social atom naturally resulted from the fact 


(footnote cont'd.) 
criterion produced a negligible number of reactions may have result- 
ed from the community's not providing wider range for association 
than the four criteria specified; on the other hand, it may be that 
these four criteria cover most of the relationships of individuals 
generally. The vast majority of both positive and negative choices 
occurred on the criteria of "living" and "working," the former be- 
ing the most productive. 

8Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive? Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Publishing Co., Washington, D.C., 1934, p. 432. Py this defi- 
nition, the number of social atoms of a particular individual might 
und would differ from the number of social atoms of other individ- 
uals according to the number of criteria on which the subject had 
established interrelationships. See later definitions given by 
Moreno. George A. Lundberg follows Moreno's earliest description 
of the social atom when he states: "Now the individuals attracted 
to another individual regarded as a nucleus, together with the indi- 
viduals to which this nucleus is attracted, any or all of which at- 
tractions may be mutual, may be regarded as a social atom with refer- 
ence to any social interest, i.e., any adjustment need." Social Re- 
search (G. A. Lundberg) Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 2 
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that up to the present experiment, sociometric testing has been 

made on one criterion at a time. i} 
The evidence from this wider exploration suggests the 

social atom should be viewed operationally as a structural unit 

that shows some degree of consistency from one time to an- 

other for the same individual and to which all criteria for as- 

sociation contribute volume but do not in general alter signifi- ‘i 

cantly the organization of its composition. The concept of the 

social atom appears likely to remain among the most impor- 

tant contributions Moreno has made to the study of inter- 


personal phenomena. 


THE SATURATION POINT AS A 
SOCIOMETRIC CONCEPT 


Joan Henning Criswell 
Washington, D.C. 


In seeking concepts of potential usefulness in the clari- 
fication of inter-group relationships, Moreno has suggested that 
a majority group in contact with the minority is analagous to a 
chemical solvent. He says, for instance, “In chemistry we call 
a solution saturated which can remain under given conditions in 
the presence of an excess of the dissolved substance. Similar- 
ly, there is a sociometric point of saturation of a specific hom- 
ogeneous group for a specific other contrasting element under 
given conditions.”1 As an example of the occurrence of the 
saturation point, he describes a hypothetical situation in which 
a group of Negroes appears in a community and gradually in- 
creases in number relative to the larger group of whites. “Up 
to a certain limit the influx of Negroes may not produce any 
apparent discord. But as soon as such a limit is passed, vari- 
ous disturbances begin.”! At this point apparently the white 
community is saturated in respect to the Negro group. 

The above quotations suggest two definitions of satura- 
tion. According to the first quotation, the saturation point 
might be considered to be reached when a certain proportion of 
a given majority consists of minority members completely as- 
similated from a minority group simultaneously present. The 
minority individuals absorbed into the majority would supposed- 
ly represent the maximum concentration of such members 
which the majority could accommodate. The second quotation 
suggests that the saturation point appears at the minority con- 
centration existing in the structure of the entire group consist- 
ing of both majority and minority, just before group cleavage 
between them begins. It might tentatively be defined as coincid- 
ing with the minority concentration at which the addition of one 
more minority member produces a significant degree of cleavage 


IMoreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the 
Problem of Human Relations, Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing Co., 
Washington, 1934, p. 225. 
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between the two groups of majority and minority members. In 
any experimental investigation it would be necessary to state 
which definition was being used, since the percentage concentra- 
tion obtained according to definition I would not necessarily be 
the same as that obtained according to definition II. 

Saturation must be distinguished from Moreno’s concept 
of group cleavage in which one group rejects another group 
without being rejected in return or in which two groups show re- 
jection of each other. Cleavage begins when saturation has oc- 
curred and may show various degrees of strength from slight 
separation to complete mutual rejection. Both saturation and 
t cleavage can be understood only as related to a certain criteri- 
on of group interaction. For example, different degrees of ; 
cleavage and different saturation points may be expected accord- nf 
ing to whether individuals are to express preference for each ie, 
other as companions in living together, working together, or en- 
gaging in joint recreational activities. 

Studies of group cleavage have been carried out both 
by Moreno? and by the present writer.” In both cases, children 
in school classes (kindergarten through eighth grade) were given 
the sociometric test with a seating criterion. Each child chose 
two classmates beside whom he would like to sit. In both ex- 
periments, deep cleavages between groups of different sex were 
revealed. In the latter investigation’ inter-racial cleavage in- 
creasing with age was also measured for mixed classes of Ne- 
groes and whites. In these classes, racial cleavage was meas- 
? ured by comparing each race-group’s choice of seatmates of j 
; their own race with the number of seatmates they might be ex- 
pected to choose if no racial preference were operating. Both 
Negro and white minorities were studied, ranging in concentra- 
tion from about 10 percent of the entire group to 48 percent of 
the entire group. There was no attempt to measure saturation. 

As will appear later, the determination of the saturation point 
in such naturally occurring groups is likely to be beset with 
great difficulties. 

If the saturation point is to be determined in future ex- 
perimental investigations, great care must be taken to define it 
exactly lest one be misled by its suggestion of a likeness be- 
tween social interaction and chemical action. The use of the 
term in the singular form, for instance, suggests that there is 


20p. cit. 


3cr iswell, Joan Henning, "A Sociometric Study of Race Cleav- 
age in the Classroom," Archives of Psychology, No. 235, January, 
1939, 
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at any given moment in time only one saturation point for a 
majority existing in contact with a minority. In chemistry, al- 
though solubility usually varies with temperature, there is only 
one saturation point for any given thermometer reading. But 
in a social group there may be simultaneously present as many 
saturation points as there are criteria according to which indi- 
viduals express their preferences for each other. Since, how- 
ever, Jennings’ recent results from concomitant testing on many 
criteria at once for the same individuals? shows significant 

and high correlations between criteria of association for choice, 
it is unlikely that the saturation points would vary greatly from 
one criterion to another. (She finds the amount of choice drawn 
by different criteria is the more differentiating factor between 
criteria.) In his example illustrative of saturation, Moreno re- 
gards the first appearance of “discord” as the sign that satura- 
tion has occurred. But “discord” might appear as friction in 
working together, living on the same street, or sharing the 
same recreational facilities. It also might involve any degree 
of friction ranging from occasional arguments to full-fledged 
race riots. A different saturation point would be obtained in 
each case. 

Another difficulty which must be kept in mind is the 
definition of assimilation of members of one group into another 
group. If the chemical analogy is thoughtlessly carried through, 
it may be supposed that saturation means the complete assimi- 
lation of some individuals into the majority, the rest of the 
minority being entirely unassimilated. Thus, some minority 
members would be treated exactly as if they were members of 
the larger membership, while others would be accorded no ma- 
jority privileges whatsoever. This is, of course, contrary to 
common observation, which indicates that for a given criterion 
there are all degrees of assimilation of minority members 
from complete rejection to assimilation approaching complete- 
ness. In the writer’s study of race cleavage, some members 
of one group were extremely popular with the other and recip- 
rocated this liking. Others were fairly popular and still others 
were unpopular with the majority or rejected by it entirely. 

The saturation concept assumes that minorities rela- 
tively large in relation to the majority are closer to producing 
cleavage than are smaller ones. This assumption seems 
probable, though it has not yet been experimentally verified. 


Jennings, Helen H., Dissertation in process. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Scriswell, J. H., op. cit., p. 70. 
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However, its corollary might be considered to be that after 
cleavage has appeared, increase of minority size will cause in- 
crease of cleavage. This is not so probable and, in fact, did 
not appear to be true in the race cleavage experiment.° Larg- 
er minorities in these school classes were not consistently as- 
sociated with any more cleavage than were smaller ones. 

Other experimental pitfalls would occur if one were to 
use definition I of saturation in studying a group in which 
cleavage already exists, determining the number of minority 
members who appear at that time to be completely assimilated 
into the majority. This number divided by the number in the 
majority (including these assimilated members) would then ex- 
press the maximum concentration of minority members which 
could appear in a majority group of that type. This, however, 
would not necessarily yield a saturation point comparable to 
that obtained by determining the maximum minority concentra- 
tion which could exist without the appearance of cleavage. The 
determination of the number of members absorbed would de- 
pend on the definition of absorption used and might easily be 
affected also by the size of the unabsorbed or partially ab- 
sorbed minority simultaneously present. 

It is also possible that saturation varies with the ab- 
solute size of the population studied, different points being ob- 
tained for a group of ten members and for an otherwise simi- 
lar one of one hundred members. Yet the chemical analogy 
suggests no variation of this sort with total volume of the sol- 
vent and solute. 

Still another consideration is that a saturation point ob- 
tained where the minority is gradually introduced into the ma- 
jority over a period of time might well be quite different from 
one determined where the minority is added suddenly in approx- 
imately its entirety. 

The experimental determination of the saturation point 
by definition II would certainly present many practical difficul- 
ties, since it would be necessary to study artificially construct- 
ed groups existing under comparable conditions and presenting 
the necessary range of sizes of minorities. Under some cri- 
teria possibly no saturation point could be studied because no 
minority concentration could be found at which cleavage was 
consistently absent. This was true of the school groups studied 
for race cleavage. 

The concept of the “saturation point,” then, suffers 


SCriswell, J. H., op. cit., p. 72. 
7Criswell, J. H., op. cit. 
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from the disadvantage of being easily misinterpreted and of be- 
ing difficult to determine experimentally. It tends to over- 
simplify the theory of social interaction by suggesting non- 
existent likenesses between chemical action and group interac- 
tion. It has not the wide applicability of Moreno’s concept of 
cleavage.® As yet it has not proved useful in experimental 
work. It is, therefore, to be hoped that the term “saturation” 
in relation to social groups will be used sparingly and with the 
utmost caution until it has been developed more extensively. 


Moreno, J. Op. cit. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY 


Francis McLennan Vreeland 
De Pauw University 


SYNOPSIS 


An inquiry into the friendship preferences of mem- 
bers of twenty-one college fraternities reveals social] 
structures in marked contrast to the rutuality ideals of 
the groups. Stars tend to be drawn from the upper class- 
es and isolates from the enterina members, thus indicating 
the existence of factors interfering with attractions 
based upon personality traits alone. There is a large and 
persistent skew in the preferences of memters of the dif- 
ferent college classes for each other, the larcer prepor- 
tion of choices acing to the upper-classrer, or to the 
members of one's own class. 


In order to obtain some idea of the social structure of 
the college fraternity, the friendship preferences of the mem- 
bers of a number of fraternal groups on the campus of De Pauw 
University were obtained. The material was furnished by eleven 
different groups; seventeen of the sets of ratings were from 
women’s groups, and four from men’s groups. One group was 
studied four times; one three times; five were studied twice; 
and four, one time each. The fraternities studied were fairly 
typical of such groups in an undergraduate college. All the 
chapters had national affiliations, all the members were under- 
graduates of similar age levels, and all lived in their own chap- 
ter houses. No graduate students, no special students,-or other 
unusual individuals complicated the picture. 

The choices and rejections reported below cover only 
the members of each fraternal group who were living in their 
chapter house at the time the ratings were obtained. Restric- 
tion of the ratings to members living in the houses was advis- 
able because members living outside are often unknown to many 
of the members. The term, “fraternity member,” is not alto- 
gether exact, due to the doubtful status of many initiates, in- 
actives, recent alumni, etc., but the test of residence in the 
house implies a real participation or membership in the group. 
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All first-year women on this campus are required to live in 
dormitories. The women’s groups thus consist of but three 
classes, sophomores, juniors, and seniors; whereas the men’s 
groups contain the conventional four classes. 

The choices here reported were obtained by asking 
each house-member to fill out rating-sheets on which the names 
of all resident members of the house were given. The instruc- 
tions were to rate each individual in the house “in terms of 
your attitude of friendliness or intimacy toward them.” Each 
member was requested to place a number “one” in front of the 
name of the person toward whom he felt most friendly, a “two” 
before the name of the person toward whom he felt next most 
friendly, and so on, until he had given a rank to all of the 
members except himself. 

It should be stated that these are not “sociometric” 
ratings as defined by Moreno and Jennings, ! and it is needless 
to enlarge upon the disadvantages of this fact. There was some 
advantage in the fact that the rankings requested were uniform 
for all of the groups, and it was thus possible to make compar- 
isons between the groups. Fraternal groups differ widely in 
their systems of assigning room-mates, table mates, and other 
pairings; so no real choices could have been solicited which 
would have had equal applicability in each house. 

Each student was promised that his rates would be 
kept secret from other students. He sealed his rating-sheet 
in an envelope which was then delivered to the writer, having 
been seen by no other student except its author. Serial rat- 
ings were requested for all of the members of a group, but the 
present report used only the five highest ratings in any group. 
These first five rankings are here considered as choices of 
equal value. They signify acceptance of the persons named. 
Choices ranking lower than fifth in the series are not used in 
this analysis. Because the ratings were made entirely within 
the fraternal group, they all represent persons of the same sex 
as the raters. The groups described are about average in size 
for the De Pauw campus. The number of members ranged 
from 17 to 38, with an average membership of 28 for the 


\Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the 
Problem of Human Relations, with supplement, ‘Sociometric Studies," 
by Helen H. Jennings, Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1934. The present data would classify instead as 
"near-sociometric" as defined in J. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings, 
"Statistics of Social Configurations," Sociometry, |: JII-IV: 342- 
374, January-April, 1938, p. 344. 
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women’s groups and 24 for the men’s groups. A total of 575 
individuals recorded their preferences, 481 in the women’s 
groups and 94 in the men’s groups. 

The average number of preferences which each mem- 
ber could expect to receive was 5, but certain individuals re- 
ceived as many as 16 choices, whereas others received no 
choices. The existence of “stars” and “isolates” is thus indi- 
cated. Disregarding the size of the group, for the time being, 
it may be said that of the total 575 individuals there were 16 
who received no preferences from others, thirty who received 
but one. There was a rapid rise in the number receiving the 
next number of choices and an equally rapid drop in the num- 
bers of acceptances. There were but eight who received as 
many as eleven choices, and only two who received higher num- 
bers. There was no strong tendency for the spread to be 
greater in the larger houses, although such groups obviously 
had more ranks to give to a favorite. One house had a “star” 
person who was listed by half of the residents of the house as 
being among their five best friends, but no individual received 
the preference of more than half of the members of the house. 
There are other grounds for believing that the ratings repre- 
sented real friendship rather than a vote for prestige or popu- 
larity. 

In general, the distribution of choices within the fra- 
ternity group follows the familiar J-curve distribution, although 
the mode is fairly close to the mean. A few persons received 
a number of choices as great as three times the mean, so 
that the skew to the right is fairly pronounced. The difference 
in the skew of the various distributions is fairly great, the 
standard deviations ranging from 1.76 to 3.26. The coefficients 
of variation (V = ae range from 68.0 down to 35.2, but the 
bulk of the variations range between 45 and 65. 

If one considers as “stars” those who had choices 
enough to rank them one S.D. above the mean, it becomes ap- 
parent that the different college classes shared unequally in 
producing. such favored persons. Not every class in every 
house had a star person. Only three percent of all the 190 
sophomores in the women’s groups were stars by this defini- 
tion, while 12 percent of the juniors were stars, and 20 percent 
of the seniors were so rated. On the other hand, 17 percent 
of all sophomores were “isolates,” by the definition of ranking 
1 8.D. below the mean, and 15 percent of the juniors and 13 
percent of the seniors were so ranked. The situation in the 
men’s groups was similar to that of the women’s groups. 
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Jennings has stated that individuals do not often suffer 
violent changes in their position within a social structure, and 
it is of some interest to note how this principle applies to the 
college fraternity.2 Since some of the fraternities were stud- 
ied more than once, it is possible to consider the choices re- 
ceived by some individuals after one- and two-year intervals. 
(All these persons were members of women’s groups.) One or 
two years in such groups gave opportunity for many changes in 
the make-up of the whole structures. In the two-year interval 
sophomores changed from newcomers to seniors, and in the 
case of those re-measured after a one-year interval, some had 
changed from the sophomore to the junior class, or from junior 
to senior class membership. 

Of the fifty-four individuals whose record was studied 
at two different times there were several who altered their po- 
sitions in their groups rather markedly. The most extreme 
case was a girl in Group A-1 who had changed, in the two- 
year interval, from a low position with but two choices re- 
ceived to a high position marked by twelve choices. Gains of 
four and five points were fairly common. Losses in position 
were less frequent. This was because the individual had moved 
into a higher class and tended to receive more choices partly 
because of this more favored class position. (This point will 
be discussed in more detail later.) A total of 84 points was 
gained by some individuals among the 54 cases re-studied, 
whereas 41 points were lost by others. This is an average 
gain of almost one whole rank per individual. 

Because of the fact that moving to a higher college 
class tends to raise the number of choices received, the 
choices received in one year will not correlate very closely 
with those received in a later year. Coefficients of correlation 
for the rates received at the two periods were low, but posi- 
tive: Pearsonian r = +.27 + .09 for all the 54 cases, both for 
one- and for two-year periods. For the 31 individuals re-rated 
after one year the coefficient was highest, r = +.35 + .11; 
while for 23 individuals re-measured after two years had passed, 
r was only +.18 + .14. The fact that the correlation was posi- 
tive in both cases, even though the ratio was low, may be sig- 
nificant. One must evaluate the coefficient in terms of the 
large changes in group structure which occur from one year to 
another in so dynamic a population as that of the college stu- 
dent body. Study has been made of some individual cases 


2 Jennings, H. H., ‘Sociometry and Social Theory,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, August I941, p. 518. 
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scoring large gains or losses, but space is lacking for comment 
on them here. An example would be the individual who scored 
the gain of ten points between her sophomore and senior years. 
At the time of the first testing she was an entering sophomore, 
as well as a local girl, who showed no particularly striking 
characteristics. As a senior she had become a key person, 
having friends within both of two major cliques within the house 
and being closely related to both leaders. It may be added 
that these clique structures change from time to time, as im- 
portant persons drop out and new ones are added to the group. 
One of the most important of the aspects of the social 
life of the college student is the fact of his membership in a 
sub-group composed of those who entered school with him. 
These persons have moved along with him through classes and 
social affairs, and at the end of four years will graduate with 
him. Within the fraternity houses this membership in the same 
academic class means standing together in class conflicts, en- 
during or inflicting hazing as a group, sharing certain study, or 
sleeping quarters, and acting as a unit in many other ways. 
Within each of the women’s houses there are three such aca- 
demic classes, the sophomores, the juniors, and the seniors. In 
the men’s houses there are freshmen, or first-year students, 
as well. 


In Tables I, I, and III are shown the choices recorded 
within each fraternal group, according to classes.. The degree 
of self-preference in each class is measured by the chi-square 
test applied to the deviation of the observed preference from 
the probability offered by chance. The probability of occur- 
rence of such a chi-square value by chance is shown by P, 
where the frequency of occurrence of such value by chance is 
more than two in a hundred. In most cases the deviation of 
the class self-preferences from the chance quotas is so great 
that P is far below .01, and far below the ratio which would 
indicate any significant tendency for distribution to correspond 
to that produced by chance. Because the chi-square values 
were so large and the implications were so clear it was not 
necessary to introduce elaborate alterations of the arrays for 
those cells in which the numbers fell below 5. 

It is apparent from study of the distribution of prefer- 
ences that there is a marked skew in the direction of the upper 
classes and, secondarily, in the direction of self-preference for 
one’s own class. The sophomores have a deficiency in the 


3Space is lacking for the consideration of the matter of 
Cliques, and of reciprocity in general, in this article. 
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Table II 


> DISTRIBUTION OF CHOICES BY MEMBERS OF MEN’S i 
GROUPS, BY CLASSES GIVING RATINGS AND CLASSES 
RECEIVING RATINGS 


. | Group Number B-1 B-2 E-1 K-1 
No. in Group 22 20 25 27 
> Freshmen to 0 5 2 14 
Freshmen 
| Sophomore to 7 4 4 a 
4 Freshmen 
Junior to 2 6 2 0 A 
> | Freshmen i 
Senior to 8 4 4 1 | 
> Freshmen 
" Freshmen to 8 4 10 11 
Sophomores 
Sophomores to 9 6 13 31 
Sophomores 
Juniors to 2 11 7 
Sophomores 
> Seniors to 12 3 9 11 
Sophomores 
Freshmen to 3 13 3 3 
Juniors 
Sophomores to 4 13 6 3 { 
Juniors 
Juniors to 5 14 5 11 
Juniors 
Seniors to 4 7 11 7 
> Juniors 
Freshmen to yg 3 5 7 
Seniors 
Sophomores to 20 2 12 12 
> | Seniors 
; Juniors to 6 4 16 7 
Seniors 
Seniors to 11 1 16 6 
Seniors 
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Table III 
APPLICATION OF CHI-SQUARE METHOD TO DISTRIBUTION 
OF CHOICES BY CLASSES GIVING RATINGS AND CLASSES 
RECEIVING RATINGS 


A. Women’s Groups 


Group Number P Number in Group 
A-1 12.86 .02 26 
A-2 5.95 -20 20 
A-3 17.79 * 21 
A-4 33.72 * 28 
C-1 8.97 .05 31 
C-2 17.33 * 17 
D-1 25.89 * 35 
D-2 19.58 * 31 
F-1 27.65 * 26 
F-2 60.01 ad 34 
G-1 49.23 * 33 
G-2 15.93 * 27 
G-3 25.60 * 28 
H-1 28.25 * 31 
H-2 22.84 * 32 
I-1 3.94 -50 23 
J-1 47.13 * 38 

B. Men’s Groups 
B-1 19.78 02 22 
B-2 9.84 30 20 
E-1 21.09 01 25 
K- 42.63 * 27 


is less than 


number of choices received; the juniors a slight excess; and 
the seniors a considerable excess over the numbers they could 
have expected on a chance basis. In group G-3, to cite a few 
examples of extreme deviations, sophomores gave sophomores 
44 choices, while the expected value was 30. The ratio of the 
value received to the expected value was 1.33. On the other 
hand, in group A-4, juniors gave sophomores seven choices, 
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while the expected value was 21; the ratio of the observed to 
the expected value was .33. Inthis same group, the juniors 
gave the sophomores only a third of the choices they could have 
expected on a chance basis, whereas the sophomores, gave the 
juniors 71 percent of the choices to be expected. In no case 
where the members of one class gave the members of another 
class an excess of choices are the ratios large, but in the cas- 
es where there is a deficiency in such grants the ratios are 
quite sizeable. The most glaring discrepancies are in the self- 
preference of seniors for seniors. In group G-1 the seniors 
gave to seniors 223 percent of their chance quota of choices. 


Table IV 


CHI-SQUARE VALUES FOR THE DEVIATIONS FROM CHANCE 
OF THE CHOICES GIVEN BY EACH CLASS TO EACH CLASS 


A. Women’s Groups 


From From From 
Sophomores P Juniors P_ Seniors bd 


Sophomores 40.69 * 34.19 -01 84.62 * 
Juniors 29.82 02 41.33 * 27.04 .05 
Seniors 24.91 10 12.96 -70 147.62 * 
B. Men’s Groups 
From From From From 


Freshmen P Sophomores P Juniors P Seniors P 


Fresh- 17.28 10 7.57 10 4.13 .30 5.50 
men 

Sopho- 3.80 .50 10.90 02 2.83 .70 415 .90 
mores 

Juniors 4.08 .30 7.46 10 12.66 .01 1.90 .70 
Seniors 2.09 -70 5.85 20 4.80 .30 2.86 .50 


*P is less than .01. 


The women’s houses, containing three classes each, 
produced distributions of choices into nine sub-groups, since 
each of the three classes received rates from the other three 
Classes. In Table II are given the chi-square values for the 
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choices given by each class to each class, in Part A for the 
women’s groups considered as a unit, and in Part B for the 
men’s groups similarly segregated. The following conclusions 
as to the behavior of the members of the different classes to 
each other may be hazarded, especially as applied to the wom- 
en’s groups. 


The sophomores show an excess of choices favoring 
sophomores. They received fewer than their chance quota 
of choices from juniors and seniors. 


The juniors received fewer than their quota of 
choices from the sophomores in nine groups and more than 
their chance quota from five groups. In the total there 
was a small deficiency in the number of choices received 
by the juniors from the sophomores. Juniors received an 
excess of choices from juniors in thirteen cases. They 
received an excess of choices from seniors in nine of the 
groups, and fewer than their chance quota in seven cases. 

The seniors gave fewer than proportional numbers 
of choices to sophomores and also received fewer than 
their quota from sophomores, except in one case where 
there was an excess, and in two instances where the expect- 
ed quota was received. Juniors gave seniors a surplus of 
choices in eight cases and a deficit in seven cases. The 
largest disproportion of all occurred in the excess of 
senior choices given to seniors. All of the groups showed 
this surplus, except one, and in this case the exact chance 
number was given. Since all classes show an excess of self- 
choices, it necessarily follows that the tendency goes on 
from year to year. The tendency to give extra choices to 
the seniors; then to the juniors; and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, to give fewer high ratings to the sophomores is 
also a fairly dependable conclusion. 


In the men’s houses, where there are four classes, and 
where the number of chapters studied is small, it is more dif- 
ficult to state conclusions. So far as the data go, howéver, 
they indicate that freshmen do not show as great a tendency to 
favor themselves as did the sophomores in the women’s houses. 
The freshmen, also, received fewer than their chance number 
of choices from their traditional rivals, the sophomores, and 
likewise from the juniors and seniors. In one case the seniors 
gave the freshmen a slight excess of choices, but the general 
tendency was otherwise. The freshmen gave the sophomores 
as many choices as they gave themselves, but the sophomores 
did not reciprocate. Instead, the sophomores gave themselves 
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an excess of choices. The juniors and seniors continued to 
give sophomores fewer than their chance quota of choices, as 
did the same classes in the women’s groups. The status of 

the sophomore in the men’s groups is better on the whole, how- 
ever, than is that of the sophomore in the women’s groups. 
This confirms the complaint of the women students that they 
are freshmen in status twice, once in their first year in the 
dormitory, and again in their second year when they live in 
their fraternity houses. Juniors in the men’s groups are given 
fewer than their chance quota of choices by the two lower 
classes, but they in turn favor themselves and receive a slight 
surplus from seniors. Since the juniors were freshmen at the 
time the seniors were sophomores, it would seem that the 
sophomore disfavor of freshmen is lost by the time the same 
classes reach their senior and junior years. As in the women’s 
groups, the senior men receive more than their chance quota 

of choices from every class, including their own. 

The data from the men’s fraternities tend to cunfirm 
the conclusions from the women’s groups; namely, that the low- 
est class in residence is disfavored when it comes to friend- 
ship preferences and that this disfavor is replaced by favor in 
the upper class, becoming consistently stronger with the higher 
classes. The seniors thus are the marked favorites in both 
groups, but more especially so in the women’s groups. A num- 
ver of reasons can be found as to why this should be so. The 
upper-classmen for instance have had a longer time to know 
each other. They are of greater age, experience, and general 
sophistication, factors of importance among youth. Prestige 
and honors are conferred most heavily upon seniors and upper- 
classmen generally, by many organizations outside the fraterni- 
ty, and these attentions react upon the prestige of these classes 
in the group. 

Just why seniors show so strong a preference for mem- 
bers of their own class is perhaps harder to explain. One 
would expect prestige to have less influence among equals, and 
feuds and rivalries to have had more time in which to develop 
among the upper rather than among the lower academic classes. 
It is true, however, that friendships, too, have had the same 
opportunity. Then too, college classes tend to grow smaller 
from year to year and there is a good deal of re-shuffling of 
friendship pairs. Chains and triangles are broken by loss of 
key members, and the remnants of the early structures must 
seek new alliances. On a college campus there are many ad- 
vantages in having one’s best friends from one’s own academic 
class, and the tendency for seniors, who have lost their old 
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friends by departure, to make new ones from members of their 


own class who have hitherto been ignored is a familiar process. 


On the other hand, this excessive self-preference on the part 
of seniors may reflect more of a lack of interest in the lower 
classes than a strong feeling for themselves. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that in the college 
fraternity membership in one’s college class introduces a skew 
which interferes with the choices which might otherwise be 
made if personality traits alone were involved. The operation 
of such a factor deserves more study, for it represents the 
kind of institutional factor in personal relationships which many 
studies of small groups have tended to ignore. It is also to be 
noted that there is a persistence of both stars and isolates 
within the college fraternity, in spite of the policy of the or- 
ganization to provide equal acceptance’ for all. This represents 
another kind of conflict between institutional and social-psycho- 
logical factors. 
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MEASUREMENT OF LEADERSHIP 


Charles E. Howell 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Moreno has developed the theory that group inter- 
relationships might be measured and the relative positions of 
individuals within a oe ascertained objectively by means of 
the sociometric test,+ which is basically a measurement of at- 
tractions and repulsions as between the various individuals con- 
stituting the group. The technique consists of an instrument 
which will permit individuals, who have participated in a group 
long enough to permit them to react to other group members, 
to react to such other members in such a manner as to indi- 
cate to the group his position in relation to every other mem- 
ber. Subsequently the same technique was used by others_in 
studies of leadership, of morale, and of group adjustment.” 

The present study is based on the Group Membership 
Record as used by Zeleny. Briefly it may be presented as fol- 
lows: 

Each individual in a given group is given a list which 
contains the names of all of the persons in that group. He is 
asked to indicate whether he would like to associate with each 
other person in connection with a specific phase of social inter- 
action--such as work, play, eating, and so forth--whether he 


IMoreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the 
Problem of Inter-Human Relations. Nervous & Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Co., Washington, 1/934, 

27eleny, Leslie Day, "Sociometry of Morale," American Socio- 
logical Review, December 1939, 799-806; "Measurement of Sociation,” 
American Sociological Review, April 1941, 173-188; "Sociometry in 
the College Classroom,” Sociometry, I!!: 1, 1940; "Measurement of 


Social Status," American Journal of Sociology, January 1940, 578-" 
of Leadership,” Sociometry, July- 


582; Jennings, Helen, "Structure 
October, 1937, 99-143; "Sociometry and Social Theory, American So- 


giological Review, August, I941, 512-522; Newstetter, Tes Feld- 
stein, M. J., Newcomb, Theodore M., Group Adjustment, A Study in 


Experimental Sociology. Western Reserve University, 1938; Murphy, 
Albert J., " A Study of the Leadership Process, American Sociologi- 
cal Review, October I941, 674-687. 
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would dislike such association, or whether he would be indiffer- 
ent to it. He is further asked to make a choice of a given num- 
ber of persons within the group with whom he would choose to 
associate if given a free choice. The form given each individ- 
ual would appear: 


Name 

A | 
B L DI 
Cc L D I 
etc. 


Choices (Indicate names of individuals chosen) 


Naturally the individual completing the form is asked 
to omit his own name from such consideration. In arriving at 
a determination of each person’s position relative to the entire 
group aS measured by attractions and repulsions evoked from 
the other members of the group one point is assigned for each 
“like” he receives, a minus point for each “dislike” and an ad- 
ditional point for each time he is “chosen.” Obviously the to- 
tal score a single individual can achieve is a function of the 
size of the group under consideration. A complete illustration 
of this formula in action may be found in Zeleny’s work. 

This formala of Zeleny’s received some major criti- 
cism by Winch* partially on the grounds that there was a dif- 
ference in the intensity of likes, dislikes, and choices made by 
various members of the group. The study reported here grew 
out of an attempt to find some measure of intensity of accept- 
ance or rejection choices as indicated by Zeleny. 

It was assumed that a high degree of social status 
might be indicated by the willingness of the members of a 
group to accept certain individuals within the group as leaders. 
Obviously within groups of a certain type the nature of the 
leadership to be exerted would have an effect upon the willing- 
ness to accept it. 


3Zeleny, "Measurement of Social Status," op. cit. 

Wwinch, Robert F., "Measurement of Social Status" in Let- 
ters to the editor, American Journal of Sociology, March 1940, 771- 
773. 


S7eleny, L. D., "Measurement of Social Status," op. cit. 
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In order to obtain a scale with which it might be pos- 
sible to measure the intensity of the willingness to accept 
leadership, a series of statements was drawn up which would 
indicate roughly a continuum from absolute acceptance to abso- 


7 lute rejection, somewhat after the method of the Thurstone at- 


titude scale. These items were then submitted to approximately 
100 students in a State Teachers College who were asked to in- 
dicate on a scale from 1 to 10 the position which they believed 
each item of these items of the scale should occupy. The aver- 
age of these assigned scale positions was then computed. The 
items on the scale with their mean values are indicated below. 
They are not in scale order but in the position in which the 
scale was later applied. 


9.67 1. I would prefer to work with this person as leader 
above all others in the group. 

6.46 2. 1 would work with this person as leader but with 

some mental reservations. 

5.73 3. I would work with this person as leader only if his 

duties were clearly defined. 
4. I would accept this person as leader without hesita- 
tion. 

2.60 5. I would work with this person as leader but only un- 
der protest.: 

7.94 6. I would about as soon work with this person as lead- 
er as with any other person in the group. 

4.41 7. I would work with this person as leader if necessary 
but would prefer not to do so. 

.27 8. I would not accept the leadership of this person under 
any circumstances. 

5.00 9. I would work with this person as leader only if he 
would agree to consult with the group concerning pol- 
icy. 

1.50 10. I would not accept the leadership of this person with- 
out open action to avoid it. 

4.63 11. I would hesitate to accept the leadership of this per- 
son because I do not know anything about him. 

2.66 12. I would not work with this person as leader if it 
could reasonably be avoided. 


9.07 


A class roll and a copy of the above scale with the 
values omitted was submitted to a class who had been together 
for approximately eight weeks. They were not entirely unknown 
to each other since they were for the most part sophomores 
and juniors. Each member of the class was asked to place the 
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number of one scale item opposite the name of each other mem- 
ber of the class, assuming that the leadership to be accepted 
was to be in a learning situation. These then were translated 
into scale values and means computed for each person within 
the group, a total of 34. 

In order to obtain a measure of reliability of these 
judgments of the scale, the procedure was repeated five days 
later with the same group and again individual scores were 
computed for each person in the group. The correlation be- 
tween the first and second administration of the tests was 
-96 + .009. 

In order to obtain a measure of social status in the 
group, the Group Preference Record as developed by Newstet- 
ter and used by Zeleny’ for the purpose of developing a so- 
cial status score was also administered to the group. Individ- 
ual status scores as obtained from this Record were correlat- 
ed with the first administration of the leadership scale, the cor- 
relation being .95 + .016. It would seem then that in this type 
of situation at least the degree of social status is a good meas- 
ure of the potential leadership and vice versa, in so far as 
leadership potentiality is gaged by the willingness to accept it 
and not on the efficiency of its performance as measured by 
some outside criterion. 

In an effort to find some possible bases for the degree 
of social status achieved by the individual in the group, his 
leadership score was then correlated with his grade point aver- 
age in his school work up to the beginning of the current quar- 
ter. This correlation while positive was very low, .39 + .099 
and is probably not significant. It would seem to indicate that 
by whatever means these individuals managed to be acceptable 
to their fellows as leaders in a learning situation it was not on 
account of their previous scholarship as that scholarship was 
manifested in grades earned. This scholarship record was of 
course not available to the members of the group and any 
knowledge they may have had of it was only incidental and as 
it had shown itself in the class in question. 

The leadership score was then correlated with the en- 
trance psychological examination scores, expressed in per- 
centiles. This correlation was also positive, but extremely low, 
-081 + .129, certainly not significant. The students were again 
not acquainted with the general intelligence of the classmates 
being rated as expressed by his score on an entrance intelli- 
gence test. 


SNewstetter, W. 1. and others, op. cit. 
7leleny, op. cit. 
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It was considered possible that, in spite of the statisti- 
cal evidence brought forth in this one group, the results might 
well have been influenced by the fact that the experimenter was 
also the instructor in the class. Accordingly the social status 
scale was administered to a number of other classes in an ef- 
fort to determine whether or not there was any general agree- 
ment with the correlations obtained with the first group insofar 
as scholarship and intelligence were concerned. 

The following results were obtained: 


Correlation Social Status with: 
(Scholarship) (intelligence) 
Class N Y Y 
Education 100 42 .36 + .091 16 + .101 
Soc. Sce. 160 32 .49 + .089 18 + .115 
English 101 36 .25 + .105 -28 + .104 
Botany 211 37 .08 + .11 29 + .102 
Biology 103 47 .27 + .09 -01 + .101 
Education 111 43 -30 + .09 -11 + .102 


It is evident here that, in spite of a diversity of sub- 
ject matter class group, scholarship and intelligence did not 
enter into social status, and inferentially into leadership to any 
Significant degree. 

The question as to the validity of the social status 
scale seemed to be still an open question. Accordingly it was 
decided to try and obtain some measure of it. The assumption 
was that if social status as measured by the scale and willing- 
ness to accept leadership from those with high status were 
closely correlated as indicated above, then the application of 
the social status scale should be able to differentiate between 
a numbe. of known leaders and a number of others selected 
at random from the same social group. 

In this case, from a student body of about 1100, there 
were selected 25 students who were regarded as leaders by 
virtue of their holding positions of leadership in important stu- 
dent organizations, in most instances the elected presidency of 
such organizations. Then every 40th name was taken at random 
from the student directory, 29 students thus being selected. 
The entire group of 54 were then arranged in alphabetical or- 
der and the list submitted to 170 students selected by class 
groups at random in the entire group. The student who hap- 
pened to find his own name on the list returned it unmarked. 
The social status scale was used here as previously. The 
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social status score of each of the 54 individuals was computed. 
The two groups of 25 and 29 were then separated and the mean 
status scores computed and compared. 

The group of known leaders had a mean status score 
of 97.92 as compared with a mean status score of the random 
group of 28.89. The difference between these means is seven 
times the standard error of the difference, certainly statistical- 
ly significant. It would seem, therefore, not only that the valid- 
ity of the social status scale, but the relationship of this scale 
to leadership would obtain, in this instance at least. 

Again the status scores of this entire group were cor- 
related with scholarship and intelligence scores. With scholar- 
ship the correlation was .42 + .08. With intelligence it was 
-69 + .05. While these correlations are somewhat higher than 
those obtained on smaller class groups, the one on scholarship 
is still not too high. The correlation with intelligence might 
lead to the belief that students choose their own leaders in a 
functional situation with some regard for intelligence, at least 
as that intelligence manifests itself in other ways than grades. 

The fact that the leadership scale was established by 
students in the same general situation as those being rated and 
doing the rating would seem to indicate that the same factors 
would be at work in both cases and that the scale should be 
reasonably valid. Its reliability is high for the situation in 
which it was administered. It is probable that the actual scale 
values would be approximately the same if established by other 
than students. If administered in a series of situations which 
were carefully defined it might be possible to arrive at a com- 
posite score which would indicate general acceptance of the in- 
dividual as a leader. 

Although the group was small it is somewhat disturb- 
ing to find that status and leadership in the classroom situa- 
tion, and as measured by these methods, are not related to the 
factors, scholarship and intelligence, which are normally asso- 
ciated with desirable traits of leadership in that type of situa- 
tion. Experimentation is needed on more groups in order to 
determine whether or not this is generally true. It might be 
noted also that in this situation those individuals who were rat- 
ed highest on the average on the leadership scale received 
some very low ratings and but few intermediate ones, which is 
possibly characteristic of the leadership situation. The high 
correlation of this scale with the Group Preference Record 
would seem to indicate that with in the limits of the validity of 
this scale there is but little need to differentiate as to the rel- 
ative intensity of the first five choices on the Group Preference 
Record, and that for the purpose of isolating actual or potential 
leaders the social status scale is an acceptable device. 
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THE SOCIAL INTERRELATIONS OF 
STRANGERS AND ACQUAINTANCES 


Roger ‘G. Barker 
University of Illinois 


This note illustrates an approach to some problems of 
social psychology; it is concerned with procedures. The data 
are not sufficient to answer the questions raised; they are pre- 
sented solely to exemplify methods. Three problems are con- 
sidered: (1) The kinds of social interrelations arising at the 
instant when strangers meet; (2) the evaluative judgments upon 
which these social relations are based; (3) the changes in these 
interrelations which occur when acquaintanceship is established. 
To make the procedures concrete a sample set of data will be 
analyzed. 

Twelve university students who were complete strang- 
ers to each other were selected from a larger class at the 
first meeting. Six of these students were men; six were wom- 
en; all were Juniors enrolled in a class in Educational Psychol- 
ogy; one of the men was a Negro. These students were asked 
to stand in a circle so that each would have a good view of 
all the others. A paper with an identifying number was pinned 
conspicuously upon each subject. Papers were distributed and 
the following instructions were given: 


"At this first meeting of the class we want to 
demonstrate some techniques of social psychology. The 
data collected today will be returned later for you to 
work with; at this later time the problems upon which the 
data bear will have been discussed. We are going to ask 
you to make some judgments of each other. You can be 
perfectly frank in these judgments, since they will be 
anonymous. Before the data are returned to you the num- 
bers will be changed to letters in such a way that it will 
be imposstble to identify anyone. 


"This is what you are to do: Write your own num- 
ber at the top of the first sheet. Then, look around the 
circle and select the person you would most desire to 
have for a seat mate during the semester. Write his num- 
ber on your paper, thus: First choice, No... Take 
plenty of time, and don't hesitate to size up:everyone 
carefully. This is your chance to stare at strangers. 
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(Interval for completion of first choice.) If it were im- 
possible to arrange things so you could sit by this person, 
who would be your second choice for a seat mate. Write his 
number on your paper: Second choice, No. » (Interval 
for completion of second choice; instructions repeated for 
third choice.) 


"Now answer the following questions: 


If person No. | chose you for a seat mate, and you were 
seated beside him, would you be pleased, indifferent, or 
sorry? Write down No. | on your sheet, and beside it 
write pleased, indifferent, or sorry according to your 
reaction to being placed beside No. |. Everyone size up 
No. | a (!nterval for carrying out instruc- 
tions. 


If person No. 2 chose you, would you be pleased, indiffer- 
ent, or sorry? Write down No. 2, and your reaction to 
being placed beside him. (The same question was repeat- 
ed for all the twelve subjects. ) 


"Turn next to the mimeographed sheets and fill in 
the blanks as | read over the questions with you. The gen- 
eral instructions are at the top, they read as follows: 
(The instructions and items follow Tryon,!' except for the 
omission of items 17, 17a, 18, 19, 26, 27, 31, 32.) 'On 
these pages are some word pictures of members of the group. 
Read each statement and write down the numbers of the per- 
sons whom you think the description fits. Remember these 
points: (1) Several persons may fit the same picture. 
Write down after each description as many numbers as you 
think belong there. (2) The same person may be mentioned 
for more than one word picture. (3) Put your number down 
if you think the description fits you. (4) If you cannot 
think of anyone who fits a particular word picture, go on 
to the next one.'" 


Sample items follow: 


3. Here is someone who likes to talk a lot, always has 
something to say. 

4, Here is someone who does not like to talk very much, is 
very quiet even when nearly everyone else is talking. 


The same procedures and instructions were repeated 


with the same subjects after thirty-six class meetings, with 
the exception that the “Guess-Who” data were not obtained the 
second time. The data for the sociometric analysis of the 
group upon the two occasions are given in Table 1 and 


by Adolescents." 


ITryon, Caroline M. "Evaluation of Adolescent Personality 
Monog. Soc. Res. in Child Develop., 4, No. 4, 1939. 
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Figures 1 and 2. The “Guess-Who” data are presented in Ta- 
ble 2. 


Table 1 


Sociometric data for twelve university students (1) when total 
strangers at the first session of a class, and (2) three months 
later after thirty-six class meetings. Basis of choice: “Whom 
would you choose as a seating companion in this class?” 


Subject; iw 


Choices: First, second, and third choices for seating compan- 
ions when strangers (1) after 3 months (2). 


[Ist |t xif fiwnittine|if tinfivoj|t xif tit tit t 
2d ne|xx|ttinejovit wil lit fjl tiwf if finn 
3rd winw/x x/xx 


Responses: “If 9, t, h, etc., chose you and you were seated 
beside him would you be pleased (x), indifferent 
(o), or sorry (-)?7* 


Ox|O O/O O/O O/X xX/O -|x 0/0 O 
t x x XO|X X|X X|X X|X X|X O|X X|X X|X X|X X 
h X X/0 -|X 0/0 0/0 0/0 0|x 0/0 O 
f O x|xX xix x Oo O|x x|O xix x|0 O/xX x|0 O 
i X 0/0 0/0 O/x x O x/x 0/0 Oj- O 
x Ox|x x|x xix 0/0 0 x}/O O|x x|x x 
Vv Oo x|O X|x O/- x|x x|0 0 xx|0 x|0 0 
g Ox|O O|X X/x 0/0 O|xx o-|x -|0 
n Ox|xX O|x x|x x|xX O|X X|xX x x X|x x 
e x|0 0/0 O|x X/O x|x 0\|0 O|xx Oo O|x x 
l 0 x|x 0/0 x/0 -|xX X|- O|xx x- 
Ww Oo|x O|x x}/O O/X -|O X|X X|xX X/x - 


"In this panel, the columns give the responses the subject 
indicated at the top of the column makes to every other sub- 
ject (as designated in extreme left column); the rows give the 
responses the subject indicated at the left arouses in every 
other subject (as designated in the top row). 


| 
| 
| 
4 
3 
| | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
Figure |. Choices for seat mates of a group of strangers 
in a college class. Long arrow, choice; short arrow, favorable re- 
sponse to being chosen; short line with bar, indifferent response; 
f, female; m, male. | 
{ 
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Figure 2. Choices for seat mates of the group represented 
in Figure |, after thirty-six class meetings. 
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“Guess-Who” data for twelve university students. The pairs of trait-names indicate the ac- 


tive and passive poles of single variables. The figures in the rows opposite each trait-name 


Table 2 


show the number of times each subject was mentioned as possessing the trait by the other 


subjects. The inter-lined figures give the subject’s rating upon the variable.* The subjects 
were complete strangers when the ratings were made. 

Subject ° t h f i x v g n e l w 
Not good looking|4 ® [2-2/0 10 


“Ratings upon the variables are obtained by subtracting the number of times mentioned as 
possessing the passive characteristic of the variable from the number of times mentioned 
as possessing the active characteristic of the variable. 


| 
’ 
| 
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SOCIAL INTERRELATIONS AMONG STRANGERS, 
AND THEIR MOTIVATIONAL BASIS 


One of the most obvious suggestions of the data is that 
in a group of strangers interpersonal relations which are struc- 
turally similar to those existing among old acquaintances arise 
very rapidly. (See Figures 1 and 2.) One might anticipate, for 
example, a more amorphous, less differentiated structure in a 
group of strangers. In the present case the familiar stars, iso- 
lates, reciprocations, etc., occurred “at a glance,” for the be- 
havior upon which the judgments and choices were based was 
limited to that involved in selecting the subjects from the larg- 
er group, forming a circle, distributing papers, and “looking at 
each other” for purposes of making judgments and choices. It 
was highly self-conscious social behavior lasting about twenty 
minutes. None of the subjects engaged in verbal behavior. The 
occurrence of this definite social structure must mean that 
there was a high degree of agreement both as to the character- 
istics of the strangers, and as to the desirability of these char- 
acteristics in seat mates. The “Guess-Who” data support this 
view. 

The degree of agreement in assigning group members 
to one or the other pole of the “Guess-Who” variables is given 
below. These data are to be read as follows: forty persons 
were mentioned as being either Good Looking or Not Good Look- 
ing; in all of these cases there was agreement as to whether 
the persons mentioned belonged in the Good Looking category 
or the Not Good Looking category; in no case did some of the 
group members vote a subject Good Looking and others vote 
him Not Good Looking. Twenty-eight persons were mentioned 
as being either Bossy or Submissive; in 93% of these cases 
there was agreement as to whether the persons mentioned were 
Bossy or Submissive; 7% of the votes were minority votes dis- 
agreeing with the judgment of the majority, i.e., voting a per- 
son as Bossy when the majority voted him submissive, and 
vice versa. The fact that behavior variables with no overt ex- 
pression in this situation such as Bossy-Submissive, Talkative- 
Silent were judged with as high a degree of agreement as 
Unkempt-Tidy may be an indication of the place that stereo- 
types based upon very meager cues play in strange social situ- 
ations. At any rate they suggest the hypothesis that there may 
be a high degree of agreement in judgments of this sort despite 
an inadequate basis for judgment, and a high degree of subjec- 
tive uncertainty on the part of the judges. In fact, the degree 
of agreement in these judgments may depend to a large extent 
on the fact that the subjects have only superficial evidence to 
go on. 
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Percent of Agree- t 
Times ment as to Trait 3 
Variable Mentioned Possessed ¢ 
Good Looking--Not Good Looking 40 100 : 
Bossy--Submissive 28 93 
Popular--Unpopular 36 92 
Unkempt-- Tidy 39 92 
Talkative--Silent 30 90 
Assured--Embarrassed 42 89 
Happy-- Unhappy 38 87 , 
Enthusiastic--Listless 37 87 
Restless--Quiet 30 87 
Fights--Avoids Fights 27 85 
Jokes--Non-Joking 43 84 
Attention-Getting--Reserved 37 84 
Friendly-- Unfriendly 38 82 
Active--Sedentary 42 82 
Leader-~-Follower 43 82 
Daring--Afraid 30 717 
Sense of Humor--Humorless 39 76 
In addition to this agreement in judgments of the be- | 
havior characteristics of strangers, there was considerable 
agreement as to what are “good” characteristics for a seat 
mate to possess. This is indicated by the correlations between 
rating for desirability as a seat mate (as indicated by the soci- 
ometric data), and ratings upon personality variables (as indi- 
cated by the “Guess-Who” data). The former rating was ob- 8 
tained as follows: In the lower panel of Table 1 the responses c 
of each subject are given to the question, “If 0, (t, h, etc.) t! 
chose you for a seat mate and you were seated beside him, is 
would you be pleased, indifferent, or sorry?” By reading q 
across the rows the reaction of every subject to any particular 0: 
subject may be found. A composite rating of the acceptability | it 
of a subject to the group may be obtained by assigning “pleased” li 


responses a rating of +]; “indifferent” responses a rating of 0, 

and “sorry” responses a rating of -1. Thus subject 0 is rated \ 
+3 by the group, and subject t is rated +11. Ratings upon the | 
behavior variables were calculated as follows: The number of 
times a subject was mentioned as possessing the passive char- | on 
acteristic of a variable was subtracted from the number of 
times he was mentioned as possessing the active characteristic. a 
Thus t has a rating of -4 for Restless--Quiet, and ] has a rat- 

ing of +4. Using these ratings as a basis, correlations between : 
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the strangers ratings of each other as desirable seat mates, 
and their ratings of each other’s behavior characteristics were 
calculated. These correlations are given below (they are ap- 
‘ proximate only, being rank-order correlations from data with 


| tie- rankings). 

| Rank-order correlations of desirability as a seat mate 

with 

Good Looking--Not Good Looking 97 

Popular--Unpopular 91 
Leader-- Follower 84 
Daring--Afraid 81 
Assured--Embarrassed -79 
Sense of Humor--Humorless 73 
Enthusiastic--Listless 

Unkempt--Tidy -.64 
Bossy--Submissive 
Friendly-- Unfriendly -60 
Talkative--Silent .57 
Jokes--Non-Joking AT 

Happy-- Unhappy 44 

Active--Sedentary 43 
Fights--Avoids Fights .37 
Attention Getting--Reserved 21 
Restless--Quiet -06 


From these correlations? the suggestion arises that 
students not only agree in their snap judgments of the behavior 
characteristics of strangers, but also tend to agree in some of 
the bases on which they choose seat mates. Though good looks 
is most highly related to seat mate desirability, the social 
qualities of popularity, leadership, daring, enthusiasm, and sense 
of humor are also important. On the desirability of such qual- 
ities as restless-quiet, or attention getting-reserved, there was 
little or no agreement among the students. 


21t will be noted, of course, that as the r's are approxi- 
mate only due to the occurrence of tie ratings, P.E.'s are omitted 
since these would give a spurious reliability that would not take 
this into consideration. 
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CHANGE IN SOCIAL INTERRELATIONS WITH 
ACQUAINTANCE 


In the class where these data were gathered, about 
half the time was spent in class discussion. Spontaneous re- 
marks were freely made by the students, though the instructor 
frequently called upon particular students. Students were free 
to sit where they chose. Under these circumstances there was 
considerable opportunity for the original group of strangers to 
become acquainted during thirty-six class periods, especially as 
the total class was comprised of only 28 students. It is there- 
fore instructive to note the changes in interpersonal relations 
which appeared at the end of this time. Unfortunately the 
“Guess-Who” data were not obtained, none-the-less the changes 
found are sufficient to indicate the importance of the problem 
and the usefulness of the procedures in more extensive work. 

Of 36 choices of seat mates upon the first occasion, 
20 or 55% were repeated upon the second occasion. Of 132 re- 
sponses to others choices upon the first occasion, 81 or 63% 
were repeated upon the second occasion. These percents are 
both considerably higher than would have been obtained if the 
subjects had chosen entirely at random,® Subjects who were 
frequently chosen on the first occasion (stars) shifted their 
choices less frequently on the second occasion than subjects 
who were not chosen frequently (isolates). Of the four most 
popular subjects, one repeated all of his original choices, and 
three repeated two of theirs. Of the four least popular sub- 
jects, one repeated none of his original choices, two repeated 
one choices, and one repeated two choices. 

On the first occasion, 54% of the responses were posi- 
tive (“pleased”), 43% were indifferent, and 3% were negative 
(“sorry”). On the second occasion, 49% were positive, 44% in- 
different, and 9% negative. There were 18 reciprocations of 
choice amongst the strangers, and 17 after acquaintanceship. Of 
these reciprocations, 28% were spontaneous upon the first occa- 
sion (i.e., among each reciprocating pair’s first three choices), 
and 48% were spontaneous on the second occasion. 

Rank-order of desirability as a seat mate (composite 
group rating) on the first occasion correlates with similar rank 
order on the second occasion .58. 


3it is of interest that these results resemble those re- 
ported by J. H. Criswell in "Social Structure Revealed in a Socio- 
metric Retest," Sociometry, I1, 4, 69-75, October 1939, for subjects 
who were well acquainted with one another. 
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A rating of the positive or negative character of each 
subject’s outlook upon the group was secured by treating the 
columns (lower panel of Table 1) in the same way as the rows 
were treated to obtain the composite group rating of each sub- 
ject. Thus, e would be pleased to be seated by nine of the 
eleven strangers, while 9 would be pleased with only two of 
them. The correlation between this measure of attitude toward 
the group on the two occasions is .06. 

The coefficient of correlation between the group’s rank- 
ing of the subject, and the subject’s ranking zt the group is .00 
on the first occasion, and .20 on the second. 

Various other sorts of analysis of the data will occur 
to the reader. It is hoped that this is sufficient for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to its usefulness in studying the prob- 
lems raised. The following points occur to the writer as being 
of especial importance: 


1) The combination of sociometric and "Guess-Who" proced- 
ures to reveal the motivational basis of social struc- 
ture, 

2) The repetition of sociometric analysis after the inter- 
position of experimental variables (acquaintanceship in 
this example) to indicate something about the nature, 
and perhaps the dynamics of social change. 

3) The obtaining of the individual's rating of the group 
as well as the group's rating of the individual. A 
study of the he th between these two ratings would 
appear to promise insight into some factors in person- 
al adjustment. 


These points are in addition to the analysis of socio- 
grams for shifts in particular individual’s positions. 

It is realized, of course, that chance probability alone 
might be assumed to account for some portion of the socio- 
metric results here reported; it is evident, however, that even 
immediate response between strangers differs significantly from 
chance just as Moreno and page found true of choice made 
after long acquaintanceship. 


+it will be noted that this finding resembles that of 
H. H. Jennings on a eight-month retest of a population: see "Soci- 
ometry and Social Theory," Amer. Sociol. Review, VI, 4, 512-522, 
p. 520, On both the first and second sociometric test of the same 
individuals, the group's reactions to the individual and the indi- 
vidual's reactions to the group show hardly any correlation. 


SMoreno, J. L., and Jennings, H. H., "Statistics of Social 
Configurations," Sociometry, |, 3 and 4, 343-374, Jan.-April, 
1938, or see treatment of this material in George A. Lundberg's 
Social Research, Longmans, Green and Co., New York, London and 
Toronto, 1942, pp. 337-338. 
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SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY TEST 


Mary L. Northway 
University of Toronto f 


SYNOPSIS 


The author of this paper presents a set of instruc- 
tions for the people who are to administer a sociometric ) 
test in an elementary public school. She discusses the 
value of the sociometric test for the educator and the in- 
genuity and care which should be employed in its applica- | 
tion to the classroom. : 


This test is designed to measure the social acceptabil- 
ity of a member of a group relative to the social acceptability 
of other members of the same group. 

The test is made up of the four questions which have 1 
been found most reliable on forms previously used and is espe- 
cially constructed for use in grades 4 and 8 of public schools. 
It consists of four questions which ask the child to state with 
whom he prefers to associate under certain circumstances. P 


DIRECTIONS FOR GIVING THE TEST 


Each child is given a copy of the test which is placed 
face down on his desk. 

The instructor says: “Today we want you to answer 
some questions. These questions are not an examination or a 
test and there are no right or wrong answers. They ask you ( 
to write which boys and girls you like to work and play with 
best. This will help the school to make up groups of boys and 
girls to do things together. 

“Now turn over the papers. You will see that there 
are four questions. The first one asks ‘Suppose you were to 
move to another classroom which boys or girls from this class- 
room would you like best to go with you? Be sure to put 
down your first three choices. First the person whom you 
would like best to do with you, then your second choice and c 
then your third.’ f 

“The second question asks which boys or girls of the n 
classroom you would like to play with during recess. Think 0 
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of the boys and girls you would like and write your first, sex- 
ond and third choice. 

“On question three you are asked what you like doing 
best in school. When you have decided, write down what it is, 
and then write the names of the boys or girls in this class- 
room you would like to do it with you. 

“Question four asks what you like to do best out of 
school. Write what you like best, and then think of the boys 
or girls you like to have do this with you. In answering this 
question you may put the names of boys or girls in other 
rooms in this school, if they are the ones you would really 
choose. 

“Some of the boys and girls who belong to this class- 
room are away today. However you know their names and if 
they are the people you would choose you may put their names 
down. 

“You may put the same name to more than one ques- 
tion if you would really choose the same person each time. 

“Be sure to write the last name as well as the first 
name of the boys and girls you choose. 

“Now begin filling in your answers.” 


Give the children a reasonable amount of time to 
answer. When they are finished be sure the children fill in 
the information required at the bottom of the sheet: Name, 
address, age, school, classroom, date. 


SCORING 


The accompanying scoring chart provides a simple way 
of recording. On it place the names of the children in alpha- 
betical order along the top of the chart and in the same order 
down the side. It is advisable to record all the names of the 
boys first, then leaving a space, the names of the girls. Each 
time a child makes a choice the value of it is recorded in the 
square formed by the column opposite his name and the column 
below the name of the child he chooses. (For each first choice 
score 5, second choice 3, and third choice 2.) For example 
the following part of a hypothetical chart is given. 

This chart is made from the following hypothetical 
choices. Adams gives Brown a first choice on each of the 
four questions; therefore a value of 20 is put opposite Adams 
name and below Browns. Adams chooses Carr once on a sec- 
_ond choice so a value of 3 is put opposite Adams and below 
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Carr. Brown chooses Adams once with a first choice and Cur- 
ry once with a first choice so 5 is put opposite Brown’s name 
under that of Adams and that of Curry. By simply adding the 
scores in each vertical column the acceptability score of each 
member of the group is obtained. 


n 

< {ee} oO 
Adams - | 20 3 
Brown 5 - 5 
Carr 7 | 10 
Curry 3 2 5 | - 
Total 15 | 32 8 5 


These acceptability scores should now be ranked and 
placed in quartiles. The lowest quartile contains the least ac- 
ceptable children and the highest the most acceptable. 

These scores may be drawn on a target diagram.! 
This consists of four concentric circles. The names of the 
children in the highest quartile are placed in the inner circle 
and the least acceptable children are placed on the outer circle. 
On this target lines may be drawn between the childrens names 
to show their individual choices. 


ADDITIONAL POINTS ABOUT SCORING 


Any choices given on question four that go to children 
outside the classroom should be kept in a separate column and 
the name of the child chosen entered. 

By adding the scores in the horizontal columns it can 
be found what proportion of the child’s possible choices he has 
actually used. 

By counting the number of different vertical columns 
in which a child’s choices fall, the number of different children 
he chooses can be seen. 

By keeping the names of the boys and girls separately 
the number of intersex choices can be counted. 


INorthway, Mary L., "A Method for Depicting Social Relation- 
ships Obtained by Sociometric Testing,” Sociometry, Vol. lil, No. Be 
April #940. 
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VALUES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE TEST 


This test is not standardized, nor do we from our pre- 
vious work with it feel it should be. Each score is valuable 
only in its relation to other scores of the group. That is an 
acceptability score of 130 has no meaning in itself, but only in 
the extent to which it is above or below the average of the 
group in which it has been obtained. Two children in different 
groups scoring each 50 may be comparable to one another in 
social acceptability. 

A second reason against standardization is that for 
every group that is tested questions relevant to real social 
grouping must be presented. That is, although these four ques- 
tions are suitable for school children, to give the test in an- 
other setting such as a camp or a boarding school other ques- 
tions of more significance in those settings would have to be 
devised. 

It should also be remembered that the score obtained 
gives the child’s social acceptability as it was at the moment 
the test was given. This may or may not fluctuate from day 
to day and from month to month. Certain studies of the fluctu- 
ation have been made? but as the school itself is continually 
trying to direct the child to better social adjustment the possi- 
bilities of change in scores is very great. 

In spite of these limitations the test is of great value 
because it does reveal the social acceptability and relationships 
of the children at the given time. The isolates, the “leaders,” 
the subgroups, the reciprocated pairs and groups (“friends”) 
can be seen. Because of the real value the test possesses, it 
is wise to be warned against spoiling its value by trying to 
gain more from it than such an instrument is qualified to give. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The test has developed from studies in which social 
psychologists have been interested for many years, namely, 
studies of the interrelationships of individuals in groups. These 
Studies were brought to a focus by the inquiries presented by 
J. L. Moreno.” Professor J. D. Ketchum’s earlier studies of 
boys’ clubs in Toronto were also developed along that line. 


2Northway, Mary L., "Appraisal of Children's Social Develop- 
ment at a Summer Camp," University of Toronto Press, Psychological 
Series, Vol. 5, No. |, 1940, 


3Moreno, J. L., "Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the 
Problem of Human Relations,” Nervous & Mental Disease Publishing Co., 
Washington, 1934. 
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The adaptation of Moreno’s general method to a sum- 
mer camp and the introduction of a scoring method were given 
in a monograph by the writer* and were further simplified by 
her in a later paper.” Other studies of children’s groups at 
school and of fraternity groups at the University of Toronto 
were developed in 1939 in the course in Mental Testing by stu- 
dents in fourth-year psychology at the University. They are as 
yet unpublished, but their findings were used in directing a 
study by Nora Loeb of social participation and the factors in- 
fluencing it6 which she completed for her doctorate in 1941 and 
which is soon to be published. 


“Northway, Mary L., "Appraisal of Children's Social Develop- 
ment, etc.,” op. cit. 

SNorthway, Mary L., "A Method for Depicting Social Relation- 
ships, etc.," op. cit. 

SLoeb, Nora, "The Educational and Psychological Significance 
of Social Acceptability and Its Appraisal in an Elementary School 
Setting," Unpublished Thesis, University of Toronto. 
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THE PSYCHODRAMA AS COMPARED WITH 3 
OTHER METHODS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY : 


Joseph Wilder, M.D. 
New York City 


The psychodrama, as developed by J. L. Moreno, has 
met with increasing interest during the past few years here in 
America as a new method of treating neuroses and psychoses. 

In the psychodramatic procedure, a number of situations are 

created upon a stage in which the patient plays a number of 

réles. Whenever possible, the situations and the réles played 

in them by the patient and others, are those chosen by the pa- 

tient himself. Moreno has devised a number of ingenious tech- 

niques whereby even the most reluctant patients are induced 

onto the stage to participate in these situations. Although here 

--as in other methods of psychotherapy--everything depends : 
upon direction by the physician, either open or concealed, ‘i 
“transference” (i.e., emotional attachment to the physician) is Z 
reduced to a minimum. On the stage the patient is confronted 
with something which is new to him: a new kind of environ- 
ment which is half of the inner, half of the outer world; half 
created by himself, half governed by the harsh laws of every- 
day life; half abstract or symbolic, half concrete and definite; 
half flexible and interchangeable, half rigid and unchangeable. 
In and from this new kind of environment, the patient gains, 
without being aware of it, new points of view upon himself and 
his problems. Moreover, he reveals to the physician (and the 
audience) various hitherto hidden sides of his personality. He 
finds himself practicing adjustment to a number of semi-real 
situations which have a certain resemblance to the reality to 
which he could not or would not adjust himself. 

Moreno stresses two more processes which take place 
on the psychodramatic stage: mental catharsis, the peculiar 
emotional upheaval necessary for the working out--for the di- 
gesting--of one’s “complexes” or “blocked emotions,” and the 
development of “spontaneity,” the decline of which is one of 
the chief causes of the patient’s difficulties. It goes without 
Saying that it is in the domain of interpersonal relations that 
the most important of the neurotic and psychotic reactions take 
place, and it is in this field that psychodramatic treatment 
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concentrates most of its efforts.! 

Moreno makes conscious and systematic use throughout 
all his investigations of such concepts as “spontaneity,” “the 
réle,” “interpersonal situation,” “interpersonal relationship,” 
“mental catharsis,” and others. They are used in a way which 
throws a new light upon mental disturbances. Whereas other 
psychotherapists have, from time to time, made use of most of 
these concepts, it remained for Moreno to clarify and define 
these factors as they operate in a situation--a fundamental ad- 
vance. 

In this paper there will be a discussion of some of 
the features which psychodramatic therapy and theory have in 
common with other psychotherapeutic procedures, and there 
will be an attempt to point out occasions where many of Mo- 
reno’s psychodramatic concepts appear--in a rudimentary fash- 
ion, perhaps, and often unconsciously--in other psychotherapeu- 
tic methods. 

Psychoanalysis, for instance, is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with interpersonal relations, although--at least in the 
development of neuroses--this school of psychotherapy hardly 
acknowledges any relations other than libidinous ones. Even 
the relationship between the “superego” and the father (in this 
connection) is of interest to the psychoanalyst chiefly because 
of its reflection of the libidinous tendencies of the patient. In 
the mechanism of the psychoanalytic approach, the “transfer- 
ence” to the physician of the affections and attachments of the 
patient from the persons important in the patient’s development 
plays a most important part. The patient more or less grad- 
ually substitutes the analyst for his beloved (or hated) father 
or mother. Thus, he gradually makes the analyst play the rdle 
of the father while the patient gradually accepts the rdle of the 
child toward him, etc. Later, in the important process of the 
dissolution of this transference, other persons begin partly to 
take the place occupied by the analyst: the patient is restored 
to reality. Always, however, there is a more or less sub- 
conscious shifting of rdéles, a juggling of affections, which takes 
place along with the return of the patient to normal and which-- 
as many analysts will admit--has not yet been fully explained. 
The emotional life of a patient who has undergone such a proc- 
ess seems a great improvement on his former emotional life, 


IDr. Moreno has himself discussed the relationship between 
the psychodrama and other psychotherapeutic techniques in his paper 
"Mental Catharsis and the Psychodrama," Sociometry, Vol. III, No. 3, 
July 1940. 
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for it is not stifled, blocked or sidetracked, Previously, when 
called upon to play the various and changing réles which real 
life demanded of him, the patient--like the broken-down actor 
who always plays “King Lear” no matter what rdéle is assigned 
to him--had played but the one, maladjusted réle. After the 
therapeutic process he becomes like a good actor who knows 
all about his talents and is able to adjust himself to the reality 
of each new moment. Thus, it is obvious that the psycho- 
analytic approach can be explained in psychodramatic terms, 
and that it gains in significance when looked upon as an un- 
developed form of the psychodrama. 

Stekel’s school of “active analysis” is too similar in 
its essence to the “orthodox” school of psychoanalysis to merit 
separate consideration in this connection. 

Another offshoot of psychoanalysis is Jung’s school. 
This school is distinguished by its emphasis upon “synthesis.” 
Here the physician not only uses transference for the purpose 
of analysis but also consciously leads the patient toward the 
building of a philosophical, ethical and religious system. Moreno 
might put it, in his terms: “He makes the patient discover not 
only his own play but his own part in it.” Jung is also very 
much interested in super-individual forces. He speaks of 
“libido of nations,” etc. Here we find a point of contact with 
Moreno’s theory of interpersonal relations. 

A concept of interpersonal relations, consistently de- 
veloped, necessarily leads one, in this writer’s opinion, to some 
kind of super-individual concept--perhaps even a religious con- 
cept--of the mind and the world. Jung, for that purpose, had 
to accept the theory of inheritance of acquired qualities which 
most biologists reject. Following, however, the concept of in- 
terpersonal relations (or Moreno’s “tele”“) into its final conse- 
quences, we arrive at a concept: of “collective subconscious” 
Jung) other than inherited. Let us demonstrate this with an 
example: the interpersonal relationship between an individual 
and his father is, in most cases, an extremely important factor 
in the individual’s life. As Moreno stresses in several passages 
in his writings, this relationship does not end with the father’s 


2Tele is defined as a feelina process projected into space 
and time in which one, two or more persons may participate. From 
"Inter-Personal Therapy and the Psychopathology of Inter-Personal 
Relations," Sociometry, Vol. L, Mo. 1, July 1937, p. 16. 

3Moreno, J. L., "Psychodramatic Shock Therapy, A Sociometr ic 


Approach to the Problem of Mental Diseases," Sociometry, Vol. II, 
No. |, January 1939, pp. 3 & 4, 
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death. This influence may remain quite unchanged or become-- 
in some cases--even stronger than it was before the father’s 
death. Not only is the influence of the father’s love (or aggres- 
sion) important, but also the influence of his opinions on what 
is good or what is bad, what is wise or what is foolish and, 
perhaps, his contempt or admiration for certain things--whether 
they were manifest to the individual or unconscious. But let 

us not forget that the dead father’s opinions, his likes and dis- 
likes, were in turn influenced by his dead father’s personality 
and, indirectly also, by the personalities of his grandfather and 
great-grandfather, and so on. The same is true in a lesser or 
greater degree for the influence of the individual’s mother, sis- 
ter, brother, uncle, aunt, teacher, friend and friend’s parents-- 
who may all be dead and who were, in turn, influenced by other 
people dead before them. The same is also true for the authors 
of the books we read, and for the authors of the books which 
have been read by these authors. It might even apply to per- 
sons met casually for a few minutes. They are all centers of 
“tele,” reaching through ages and space, and we are all of us 
beginnings of new sources of endless spontaneity. 

It is but a short step from this point to a truly relig- 
ious concept of psychology and of the world. Thus, following 
Moreno’s concept of interpersonal relationships along a logical 
projection, we arrive at something not incomparable to Jung’s 
theories of a super-individual force. 

Adler’s school of “individual psychology” deliberately 
sets out to show the patient that he is enacting a certain rdle 
in life and that this r6le is the basis of his difficulties. He is 
shown that many of his actions and reactions are nothing more 
than an attempt to create a certain effect upon his audience and 
upon himself--the audience being his family, his social group, 
etc. It is pointed out to the patient that he does this very much 
in the same way as an actor develops a réle on the stage, and 
by the use of very much the same techniques. Special empha- 
sis is laid upon the detection of various artificial “arrange- 
ments” in the patient’s neurosis which he employs for the pur- 
pose of making himself and others believe in things which are 
not real, or in order to hide real facts. The therapeutic ef- 
fect consists in showing the patient that he has chosen a role 
in life which is not in accord with his talents and that a change 
to a more suitable réle will bring him success and satisfaction. 
Some phases of Adler’s theory of neuroses, which he left en- 
tirely unsupported by scientific demonstration, may find in the 
experimental psychodrama a verification and further clarifica- 
tion. 
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In any method of psychotherapy which makes use of 
hypnosis and suggestion, unconscious and semi-conscious “make- 
believe” is essential. The physician deliberately assumes a 
certain rdle--the rdle of the healer--and enacts it as well as 
he can. The more he succeeds in believing in it--in “warming 
up to the réle,” is Moreno’s phrase--the better will be his re- 
sults. The patient, on the other hand, is induced to assume 
the réle of a receptive subject--to play all the parts suggested 
to him by the physician. Belief and make-believe--these are 
all there is to the whole mystery of hypnosis and suggestion. 
The task of “warming up to a réle” assigned to a subject as a 
preliminary to a mental catharsis--in a psychodramatic situa- 
tion--is thus also used in the hypnotic séance, although the hyp- 
notist is not aware of the operative form which he rejects. 

Treatment by persuasion and reasoning is one of the 
age-old methods of psychotherapy which Dubois-Raymond and 
others have brought into a system. In the opinion of the writ- 
er, this system, if it attempts to appeal to logical thinking only, 
will not work at all. Fortunately this is not the case in prac- 
tice. In practical operation, this system appeals to the imagi- 
nation quite as much as do other treatments. One of the 
favorite devices of this treatment is to train the patient to make 
himself believe things which are contrary to his controlling 
system of ideas, to “put himself into the position” of others, to 
enact certain réles, etc.--methods not very different from cer- 
tain aspects of the psychodrama. A patient suffering from a 
fear of blushing will thus be induced, just before he enters a 
room, to imagine himself as poised and successful, or to put 
himself into the position of the others present, to think their 
thoughts, etc. 

The various treatments of relaxation (Jacobson, Schultze, 
etc.) make systematic use of the patient’s imagination in making 
him play for a while the rdéle of a man who has no worries, no 
desires, no ambitions--who does not feel tense and fearful but 
eased and relaxed. The similarity to the psychodrama is ob- 
vious here. 

While on the subject of psychotherapy, we must not 
neglect the most efficient of all psychotherapies--and one which 
cures more patients every year than all the others put together 
--life, reality. The closer a physician comes to the methods 
of Nature, the better his psychotherapy will be, regardless of 


Sthis category includes, of course, Coué's method of auto- 
suggestion in which the patient is ordered to play every day the 
r8le of a happy, healthy man for a time. 
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the school he means to follow. In real life, the ability to 
make-believe, to pretend, to enact réles, is of paramount im- 
portance in our strife for self-preservation and protection from 
painful experiences. The “philosophy of as if” (Vaihinger) rules 
behavior in general. Do we not all live our lives as if death 
did not exist? As if we liked certain persons all the time? 

As if we did not have certain shortcomings? As if we had no 
fear, etc.? The better we come to know our talents and limi- 
tations in this respect, the better are we trained for life. 

Thus Moreno, realizing the importance of this “as if” 
factor in the adjustment and re-adjustment to reality, makes it 
a subject of his special interest, tries to throw the full light 
of observation and experimentation upon it and, instead of using 
it inadvertently, endeavors to make full and conscious use of it 
in his psychodramatic therapy. 
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THE GROUP APPROACH IN PSYCHODRAMA 


J. L. Moreno, M.C. and Zerka Toeman 
Psychodramatic Institute 
New York 


A review of the situation in Psychotherapy brings all 
existing methods under the following heads of classification: 


A) The Monologue or Self-therapy Method 

The aesthetic category of the Monologue, (the subjec- 
tive lyric state in poetry) has a counterpart in therapeusis-- 
Self-therapy. This method has had convincing historic illustra- 
tions in Buddha, the Stylites and other types of recluse who at- 
tained their mental catharsis in isolation. In this type of treat- 
ment the “other fellow” (a physician or any person) is not nec- 
essary. It is essentially a self-cure. He, the saint, portrays 
himself and all his auxiliary egos. He produces his own 
auxiliary world, filling it with his visions. 


B) The Dialogue or Dyad Method 

The Dialogue as an aesthetic category has a counter- 
part in therapeusis in all forms of psychotherapy which are in 
the broadest sense of the word conversational. To this class 
belongs the hypnotic seance, suggestion therapy, psychoanalysis 
and any type of treatment in which the physician or healer is 
faced by one person only. 


C) The Dramatic or Group Method 

The Drama as an aesthetic category has a counterpart 
in therapeusis in the form of the Psychodrama. In the dramatic 
situation there is no limit to the number of individuals who may 
participate in the actions. Just as the dialogue may contain 
from time to time a monologue, the drama contains monologues, 
dialogues, both the lyric and the epic, the historic and the pres- 
ent. It is three dimensional, it represents a higher and more 
inclusive reality than monologue or dialogue. As an aesthetic 
category the drama is a synthesis of all aesthetic forms re- 
ferred to above, and as we have seen they are part of it. 

Psychodrama! is the therapeutic counterpart of the 


ISee in this issue--Photograph of The Theatre for Psycho- 


drama of New York, 195. 
w York, page 191 
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. drama, it contains all the sub-forms of psychotherapy. A men- 
tal catharsis can be reached by monologue, dialogue, or dra- 
matic methods. Therefore an individual who has reached men- 
tal equilibrium by means of self-therapy will not feel the need 
of a dialogue method, for instance of a psychiatric interview. 
There are some individuals who may arrive at a mental equi- 
librium by a dialogue method, perhaps by psychoanalysis. They 
too would not have to go farther and turn to the drama or 
group method for an answer to their problems. 

The methodological superiority of psychodramatic pro- 
cedures as compared to the self-therapies and the healer- 
patient therapies can be easily demonstrated. A well-conducted 
psychodramatic session uses, among others, the following ele- 
ments: a) the psychiatric interview with every member in the 
group participating, b) a lecture on topics carefully chosen to 
meet the interests and requirements of as many among them as 
possible, c) discussion, d) psychodramatic actions on the stage 
with the assistance of a staff of auxiliary egos, e) analysis of 
the acted out events to which each member of the group may 
make a spontaneous contribution, f) participant observers in the 
audience who register the reactions of each spectator, g) ver- 
batim recordings of the total session. These are the basis for 
a total analysis and for preparatory steps leading up to the 
next session. 

Other advantages are the possibility of a therapeutic 
approach to groups, small and large. Successful self-therapy 
is the privilege of few. It is largely the province of religious 
genius. Successful dialogue therapy too, is the domain of an 
exclusive minority. It has reached its climax in.an era of 
extreme emphasis upon the individual as an entity, separate 
from the group. An example of this trend is psychoanalytic 
treatment of a neurosis, carried out for several years. The 
large masses of the underprivileged classes, as peasants and 
laborers can not take advantage of private, individual psycho- 
therapy. The need of psychotherapy, however, is more perti- 
nent today than ever. The maladjustments and neuroses among 
millions of underprivileged are as vicious as among people who 
can afford treatment. They affect home and work situations to 
a degree which influences the social equilibrium of the entire 
nation. yIn group psychodrama, which is a practical combina- 
tion of all group approaches, a way of treatment is formulated 
which is at the same time amenable to scientific systematiza- 
tion as to experimental control. 

The group approach in the psychodrama has reported 
various techniques to date. They can be summarized as being 
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all of the Confessional type. The object of these psychodra- 
matic procedures was to treat a group of spectators or a par- 
ticular individual. The people present were encouraged to act 
out their own problems truthfully on the stage, or to discuss 
the proceedings as they pertained to their own problems. The 
usefulness of these techniques has been described on different 
occasions. 

Another group of procedures deserves utmost consid- 
eration. Here the actions on the stage are produced, instead of 
by actual subjects, by a staff of auxiliary egos. The members 
of the audience are permitted to discuss the proceedings as if 
they would have no bearing on their own. This form of psycho- 
drama can be called the Non-confessional type. Non-confession- 
al psychodrama is characterized by the following three steps: 
the interview of every subject who is to participate in a ses- 
sion--the careful analysis of these materials--and the classifi- 
cation of every subject according to his dominant mental syn- 
drome or problem. On the basis of these classifications the 
group for every session is organized so that they may attain 
the greatest possible benefit from the treatment. For instance, 
certain types of alcoholics may be put into one group, certain 
types of matrimonial problems into another group, etc. 

The non-confessional group approach in the psycho- 
drama appears to be of particular value in minor maladjust- 
ments, incipient neuroses and simple interpersonal conflicts. In 
such cases the mirroring of typical situations on the stage sim- 
ilar to the spectators’ own stimulate attempts at autonomous 
objectification of their actual problem when left to their own 
resources. In more serious cases, however, this approach is 
but a prelude to the direct quasi-confessional form of treatment 
which culminates in the direct presentation of problems on the 


stage. 

In the psychodramatic group approach it is important 
that every member of the audience be clearly visible to the di- 
rector. He has to be able to see every gesture and facial ex- 
pression. In an ordinary theatre the position of the spectator 
is arbitrary as the interest is focussed upon the stage and the 
only thing that matters is that the spectators can see what hap- 
pens there. In a psychodramatic theatre the situation is 
changed. Here it is important that the director, too, be able to 
see every spectator. This has two reasons; the polarity is 
double. The psychodramatic director should see every member 


2See "Mental Catharsis and the Psychodrama," by J. L. Moreno, 
Sociometry, Vol. 111, No. 3, 1940 
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of the audience and thus establish, if not more, at least an il- 
lusion of direct communication with them; and it is of equal 
therapeutic value that every spectator be able to see the direc- 
tor. A skilful psychodramatic director should always create 
an illusion of communication by letting his eyes pass over 
everyone in the audience. The visibility of every spectator to 
the director is bound to give the feeling of personal contact. It 
may prepare the ground for an interpersonal relation. This 
reciprocity of contact is a basic factor in the psychodramatic 
theatre, and especially valuable in group treatment. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


LUNDBERG, GEORGE A.: Social Research: A Study in Meth- 
ods of Gathering Data, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
London & Toronto, 1942, pp. 413. 


This new edition of Lundberg’s popular text is thorough- 
ly rewritten so far as content is concerned, but is fundamental- 
ly the same so far as topics and point of view are concerned. 
All but four of the chapters have been extensively rewritten to 
include studies appearing since the First Edition was published, 
and the other four Wifficulty of Objective Observation; Termi- 
nology, Units and Classification; Principle Methods of Social Re- 
search; the Sample in Social Research) have been extended. The 
topic “Case Studies and the Statistical Method” has been dropped 
as a separate chapter, but the topics “The Questionnaire” and 
“Sociometric Methods in Ecology and Interpersonal Relations” 
constitute new chapter headings. 

The text is primarily concerned, of course, with meth- 
ods of gathering data, and, as in the First Edition, stress is 
laid on those methods which the author considers yield the 
more refined and objective observations, i.e., the methods which 
produce quantifiable data. But he repeats his warning that this 
should not be interpreted as a reflection on the value of the 
neglected “non-quantitative” methods. 

In his Preface, the author claims that “the present text 
places greater emphasis than did the First Edition on practical 
problems of research and devotes relatively less space to con- 
troversial theoretical topics.” This appears to be true. The 
reader’s attention is, however, still kept focused on the purpose 
and logic of research--on the “woods” rather than the “trees”-- 
as in the original edition. For example, in the chapter on 
“Measurement of Attitudes,” the author says “We are interested 
in this chapter not so much in the practical aspects of attitude 
and opinion measurement as in the scientific problem of how to 
observe reliably and to generalize from a subtle type of social 
behavior.” Furthermore, if this edition has left some contro- 
versies behind, it has acquired others, notably those concerning 
operational definition and Thurstone’s equal-appearing interval 
method. 


In the description and discussion of the methods them- 
Selves, the author draws on his wide acquaintance with the 
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research literature and on the great competence of his research 
judgment to provide the reader with excellent summaries and 
key quotations. In discussing the measurement of institutional 
behavior, he quotes at length from Dodd’s clear summary of 
his procedure in studying rural hygiene in Syria; in the section 
on participant observation, we are given a long excerpt from 

F. Klackhohn’s excellent discussion of this method. Sletto is 
quoted on questionnaire pretesting; Stouffer, Lazarsfeld and 
Robinson on the quantification of case studies; Moreno, Lund- 
berg and Zeleny on sociometric techniques; Stephan on practi- 
cal problems of sampling. The reader is treated to the best. 
The new chapter on “Sociometric Methods” adds to the book’s 
usefulness. It begins by summarizing “types of symbolic repre- 
sentation of social phenomena,” goes on to a discussion of 
“techniques in human ecology” (the main examples here being 
Mangus’ rural cultural regions, the Chicago concentric map 

and the Longmoor-Young isometric map of Long Beach), and 
ends with a discussion of sociometric methods in interpersonal 
relations. 

The one criticism that may be made of these chapters 
is the author’s occasional unduly brief treatment of topics. At 
several points, for example, the reader is merely introduced 
to the difficult technical operations concerning the calculation 
of scale values and referred to Guilford, Thurstone, Likert, 
Leahy or Sewell, as the case may be, for the fuller treatment; 
or he is confronted with such difficult sentences as: “Until 
they (behavior phenomena) are reduced to metrical units we 
may deal with them by topological constructs, or in terms of 
symbolic logic” (referring the reader to Brown, Lewin and 
Dodd), or “To reduce the number of variables (in case studies) 
the device of topological classification is suggested. Such 
classification in its most elaborate mathematical form takes 
the form of multiple factor analysis as developed by Thurstone, 
Hotelling, Kelly and others.” The usefulness of such inclusions 
is, of course, not questioned here. Our point is simply that 
most student readers and some others will experience mental 
black-outs when reading them, hence it would have been better 
to provide somewhat more complete exposition at those critical 
points. The author’s defense is that no general text can take 
the place of the specialized treatises on methods. But it is 
possible to leave too much to them. 

The bibliographic appendices of the first edition have 
been eliminated in the second. The forr:er Appendix A (Ge- 
lected References) now appears as “Suggestions for Further 
Study” at the end of each chapter and as a “Bibliography of 
Bibliographies” at the end. The references are fewer, but 
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they are annotated better and will probably be more usable to 
the student. Appendices B and C (Published Sources of Social 
Data, and Types of Social Measuring Devices) have been elimi- 
nated entirely. .Likewise the short “Conclusion” chapter at the 
end of the first edition has been eliminated, but the summaries 
and conclusions in each chapter of the new edition are excel- 
lent. 

To those admirers of the First Edition who may be 
fearful lest the author’s recent excursions into postulational 
treatment, symbolic logic, etc., should have brought new 
methodological premises to the Second Edition, the reviewer 
can bring only cheerful news. The author. is still the “positi- 
vist” of the First Edition. His basic methodological inspira- 
tion still stems from the Pearsons and the Bridgmans; the 
more recent methodological position of the “Foundations” in- 
trudes only occasionally. The three theoretical topics with 
which he is most concerned--purpose, operationalism and valid- 
ity--are treated with only scant reference to the logical nature 
of science. In short the book is still founded on the “gather- 
classify-generalize” rubric; is still an attempt to provide a 
manual for the first stage in this genetic sequence; and is still 
dominated by the belief that since all good generalizations will 
be mathematical, the “gathering” procedures of importance are 
those yielding quantitative data. This orientation will continue 
to meet with wide approval. 

The value of the book does not, of course, depend upon 
such general methodological consideration. The heart of the 
book--the chapters on the methods themselves--shows the ex- 
pert h ud of the author and will be even more useful to stu- 
dents and teachers than were the comparable sections of the 
First Edition. The author has taken his revising seriously, 
and the result can be highly recommended. 


Raymond V. Bowers 
University of Rochester 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Beacon House, Inc. 

“Sociometry, a Journal of Interpersonal Relations” and 
the Sociometry Monograph Series will be published from now on 
by Beacon House, Inc., at 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

All letters, orders and manuscripts referring to Soci- 
ometry should be sent exclusively to the above address. 


Sociometric Institute, Inc. 


The Sociometric Institute at the above address will 
start with a series of lectures on May 28th, 1942: 


1) The Theory and Practice of Sociometry 

2) The Sociometric Approach to the Problems of National 
Emergency 

3) The Application of Sociometric Principles to Industry and 
Business 


THE PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 
OF NEW YORK 


The Psychodramatic Institute announces the opening of 


a new unit in New York City, with premises at 101 Park Ave- 
nue, comprising offices, consultation rooms, a psychodramatic 
stage and full facilities for research, training and psycho- 
therapy. 


The Psychodramatic Institute is an organization dedi- 


cated to the development of the psychodrama. The psycho- 
drama is a procedure in which an individual acts out and re- 
veals the deeper levels of his personality. Co-actors are pro- 
vided who assist the subject in the spontaneous improvisation 
of any situation required. The most characteristic feature of 
the procedure is the stage especially designed for psychodra- 
matic work. The psychodramatic procedure provides a group, 
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a milieu--the stage and the drama--the principles of spontanei- 
ty in all forms of expressive behavior, a wide range of inter- 
personal situations and--last but not least--a director and his 
assistants as stimulating and supporting agents. All these fac- 
tors are synthesized in the testing of individuals in standardized 
real-life situations before an audience symbolizing public opin- 
ion. 

One of the practical aims of the Institute is to inspire 
and sponsor the establishment of new psychodramatic units 
throughout the United States. It plans to promote the duplica- 
tion of the stage wherever a psychodramatic unit is established. 
One of the great barriers to the spread of the psychodrama 
has been the lack of trained personnel to staff new units. The 
Institute intends to put an end to this by teaching and training 
directors and students who will be able to provide new units 
with an adequate staff. 


THE COURSES OF THE INSTITUTE 


All courses are set up in such a fashion that the stu- 
dents can either participate in the research projects already 
being carried out by the staff of the Institute or initiate pro- 
jects of their own. The training sessions are so organized 
that the students not only are present as spectators of psycho- 
dramatic sessions but also themselves take part in situations 
on the psychodramatic stage. Analysis of their own personality 
make-up goes hand-in-hand with their training. All but a few 
of the individual therapeutic sessions are open to students. 

Every year the Psychodramatic Institute grants a num- 
ber of scholarships, covering a twenty-week course in the psy- 
chodrama. The scholarships granted will be either full or par- 
tial, depending upon the qualifications of the applicants. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC COURSES AND SESSIONS 
Commencing June 4, 1942 


PRINCIPLES OF THE PSYCHODRAMA: A Course of 10 Ses- 
sions, with Demonstrations. 

The three roots of the psychodrama: psychiatry, the Greek 
Drama and the ancient concept of catharsis: spontaneity 
and the Cultural Conserve; individual and group ideology 
in the psychodrama. 
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THE PSYCHODRAMATIC APPROACH TO INDIVIDUAL PROB- 
LEMS: A Course of 5 Treatment Sessions, with Analysis 
and Discussion. 

Individual cases with no psychiatric implications; conflicts 
which are predominantly on the conscious level, such as 
minor social and employment maladjustments, perfor- 
mance difficulties like stuttering, alcoholism, etc. 


THE PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF MATRIMONIAL 
PROBLEMS: Open or Private Sessions--according to 
preference of subjects. 

Marital and pre-marital problems, marriage triangles, parent- 
child confiicts. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC PREPARATION AND TRAINING FOR PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL WARFARE: A Course of 10 Training Ses- 
sions. 

Training for action in case of panic or anxiety brought on by 
enemy or fifth-column activity; analysis and discussion of 
each situation. 


VOCATIONAL ANALYSIS: Courses of 5 to 10 Sessions. 
Choice of vocation; training in vocational performance; treat- 
ment of interpersonal conflicts in employment-situations; 
application of psychodramatic methods to industrial and 
business situations and problems. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE FOR STUDENTS OF THE DRAMA: 
A Course of 10 Sessions with Demonstrations. 

The function of the psychodrama in the drama--and vice 
versa; the treatment of inferior dramatic-acting perfor- 
mance by psychodramatic methods; the psychodrama as a 
new vocation for dramatic talent. 


RATES FOR STUDENTS 


Course of Five One-Hour Sessions. . . $15.00 
Course of Ten One-Hour Sessions... 25.00 


RATES FOR CONSULTATION AND TREATMENT 


Rates for treatments are fixed at the time of enroll- 


ment. 
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WHO SHALL SURVIVE? 


A New Approach to the Problem of Human Interrelations 


J. L. Moreno, M.D. 


t- 


This authoritative work on sociometry 
presents the most important source-material 
in this field. It contains over 100 charts 

: and sociograms in color. 437 pages. $4.00. 


Copies may be obtained at: 


BEACON HOUSE, Inc. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 
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Sociometry Monograph No. 1 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1930-1940 


Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
and 
Ruth Gallagher 
Cornell University 


A comprehensive survey with numerous 
bibliographical references and notes covering 
the rapidly growing literature in recent social 
psychology. 58 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Published by 
Beacon House, Incorporated 
New York 
1941 


Copies of this Monograph may be obtained from the Office of 
SOCIOMETRY, Beacon, New York. Postal charges prepaid. 
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THE 


SOCIOMETRIC PUBLICATIONS 
OF 
BEACON HOUSE, INC., 
101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SOCIOMETRY, A Journal of Inter-Personal Relations 


Volume I, part 1, Nos. 1 & 2 Quly-October) 1937 $3.75 


” I, " 2, Nos. 3 & 4 Qanuary-May) 1938 
"Ill, No. 2, April, 1940 
"Il, No. 4, October, 1940 
"IV, No. 1, February, 1941 
" Iv, No. 2, May, 1941 
"IV, No. 3, August, 1941 
IV, No. 4, November, 1941 
"IV, All Four Issues 


IMPROMPTU MAGAZINE, January & April, 1931 
(both nos.) 


APPLICATION OF THE GROUP METHOD TO CLASSIFI- 
CATION, by J. L. Moreno. A Preliminary Report pre- 
pared in collaboration with E. Stagg Whitin. National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor, 1932. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION OF GROUPS IN THE 
COMMUNITY, by J. L. Moreno. From the Proceedings 
of the Session of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, Boston, 1933. 


PSYCHODRAMATIC SHOCK THERAPY, A Sociometric Ap- 
proach to the Problem of Mental Disorders, by 
J. L. Moreno, 1939. 


CREATIVITY AND CULTURAL CONSERVES--with Special 
Reference to Musical Expression, by J. L. Moreno, 
1939. 
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PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF MARRIAGE PROB- 
LEMS, by J. L. Moreno, 1940. $1.00 


PSYCHODRAMATIC TREATMENT OF PSYCHOSES, by 
J. L. Moreno, 1940. 1.00 


MENTAL CATHARSIS AND THE PSYCHODRAMA, by 
J. L. Moreno, 1940. 1.00 


FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIOMETRY, An Introduction, by 
J. L. Moreno, 1941. 1.00 


FOUNDATION OF THE SOCIOMETRIC INSTITUTE, with 
introductory remarks by J. L. Moreno, 1942. 1.00 
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